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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

SELLING FINE STAMPS AT AUCTION 
TH H.R. HARMER AUCTIONS are universally 

acknowledged the world's best medium for 
the sale of fine stamps. 

Already H. R. Harmer has been privileged by 
receipt of instructions to offer at Auction a num- 
ber of highly valuable properties in the Autumn 
Season, and all Collections offered in association 
with these will benefit by the exceptional interest 
aroused. 

If you wish to sell or buy fine stamps you cannot 
do better than place your interests in H. R. 
Harmer’s hands. Full details of Facilities, Com- 
mission Terms and Insurance arrangements are 
given in the Annual Resume of Prices Realised, 
price 6d., post paid. 

H. R. HARMER 
The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
Established over 50 years 
39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
And at New York 
Tel.: MAYfair 0218 
P‘ ICK & SIMPSON, 
1794) hold frequent 
Silver, Sheffield Plate. 
Furniture, Porcelain 


LTD 
Sales by 


(Established in 
Auction of Old 
Jewellery, Old English 
and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Picture Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


EGINALD A. C. SIMMONDS, of 18-20, High 

Street, Maidenhead, specialises in the Sale 
by Auction of Antique Furniture, Silver and 
Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 
Rooms: 26, High Street, Maidenhead. (Tel. 
M’head 666.) 





PERSONAL 
MATEUR GARDENER 
- beautiful Surrey farm, light soil, water laid 
on, would like examine possibilities starting 
horticultural business with keen and knowledge- 
able horticulturist. Capital investment con- 
sidered but not essential. Write in confidence to 
Box 153, 
A RMY DOCTOR, invalided, urgently 
os 12-15 h.p. Saloon Car, good condition, 
able price.—Box 158. 


| IMFORTS NOT 
BEXHILL 


with exceptionally 


needs 
reason- 
CROWDS. DISTINGUISH 
as a place for a holiday or for 
residence. The town of the famous De La Warr 
Pavilion. Booklet from INFORMATION 
BUREAU, De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex 
YORNWALL. Elderly lady, with small house 
and grounds, 4 acres, one mile from market 
town, seeks lady or married couple, help run 
house and garden; also drive car. Separate sitting 
rooms. From Mid-October.—Box 54. 
I EMOBILISED LADY, W.X. FITTING, 
food clothing of best houses, new condition 
Tweed Overcoat, House Coat, Costumes, Dresses, 
Wedge Shoes and Sandals, 4', etc. Full coupon 
value given if prices are not too fantastic.- 
Box 159. 
ENTLEMAN requires to rent shooting rights 
for this season within 50 miles of south-east 
or south-west London, preferably with game- 
keeper.—Write Box 243, GREENLY’S LTD., 5, 
Chancery Lane. London, W.C.2. 
OYS OF CHILDHOOD live for ever, when 
filmed in natural colours by WM. C. GIMBER, 
F.R.P.S. (10 years Gaumont ace cameraman) 
Unparalleled and priceless record to parents. 
66, The Avenue, West Wickham, Kent. Spring- 
park 1700 
L: ADY REQUIRED, comyany tor 
ested in and willing 
poultry. Able drive car. 
Salisbury.—Box 175. 


St ALKING. 


requires 


another, inter- 
to help with garden and 
Modern house outskirts 


Cheap sub-let only to cover this 

season's rent. Small easy Inverness-shire 
forest, 20 stags. Numerous hill lochs; river could 
be included.—Particulars, MAJOR-GENERAL 
I. GRANT, Aultnaskiach House, Inverness. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
phen ES and FURNISHING 
ion of Ge in Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Table Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental Chira, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass. Bronzes. etc. Inspection 
invited WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square. S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141 
a weg GALLERIES LTD. will pay best prices 
fine quality, second-hand furniture. 
. or by at, 169173, Tottenham Court 
. London, W.1, or *~phone EUSTON 4667. 
VOID i RS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
11 domestic animals and poultry humanely, 
with comments on our own and Jewish slaughter 
methods.—MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, Wappen- 
ham, Towcester. 
B' IOKS are valuable possessions 
NOYES (well recommended), Upper Wood- 
lands, Basingstoke, Hants, specialises in Cata- 
loguing and Valuing Libraries for Insurance, 
Probate or private purposes. 
JZROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street. W.1. Mayfair 8351 
YROQUET. A REMINDER for after the war. 
A JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the best. Hand- 
made by craftsmen : JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games equip- 
ment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey 
YULTURED PEARL CO., 14, Dover Street, 
London, W.1, Regent 6623, purchase for cash 
Cultured Necklaces, Real and Imitation Jewel- 
lery, etc., also Silver and Plate 
PARLOW 16ft 
MON ROD; 
handle, 


. choice collec- 


MISS NANCY 


GREENHEART JOINT SAL- 
reel, folding = net, 6ft. cane 
rod box and key, £12.—Box 157. 
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Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2'- per line. Other headings 1/6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ELICIOUS VINTAGE CIDER 
supplied in 40 and 60 gallon casks. Will keep 
in perfect condition over 12 months. Invaluable 
ingredient for wide variety of cocktails. Stamped 
addressed envelope for prices (including carriage 
paid home) from: THE COTSWOLD CIDER CoO., 
1l Clarence Street, Gloucester. The Company 
will be grateful if customers will return their 
4‘, 6, 9 and 18 gallon casks as soon as empty. 
(All railway charges on returned empties will be 
paid by the Company to enable them to fulfil 
their waiting list of small orders.) Good prices 
offered for clean and sound casks up to 30 gallons 
capacity. Write as above. 
FANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.-—-RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.3. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia; 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
ORTRAITS painted from photographs; com- 
pletely lifelike; reasonable charge; approval. 
—Box 43 
ROJECTOR REPAIRS ALL MAKES, 16 mm.> 
sound or silent 9.5 mm. or 8 mm. Quick 
service.—JOHN KING FILM SERVICES, 59, 
George Street, W.1, (WELbeck 9808); or JOHN 
KING FILM SERVICES, 125, London Road, 
Camberley, Surrey. (Camberley 544.) 
OUTH AFRICA. Have you friends in this 
Dominion to whom you wish to send a birth- 
day, wedding, christening or other gift; Send 
for details of our Gift Voucher scheme available 
for South Africa only.—PAYNE BROS. (SOUTH 
AFRICA) LTD., Dept. 35-7, Chiswell St., E.C.1. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
LTD. can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or Phone: GER. 5859 or 8514, 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
RUBENISED ’ BRAND BLOUSES and 
Collars made from old shirts or your own 
material. 2 Gns. each.—Please write for details 
to: Dept. A.9, RESARTUS, LTD., 183-9 Queens- 
way, W.2. 
ATER-DIVINING. A book ot practical 
instruction by S. N. PIKE, M.B.E. Teaches 
quickly and clearly this important profession and 
hobby, offering unlimited scope and intere:t 
An ideal present for the ambitious. Illustrated. 
54 post free, from Publishers: RESEARCH 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C.L., 289 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
OODLANDS. Advertiser of the highest 
standing would be pleased to negotiate for 
the purchase of standing Timber, or of Woodland, 
or of Estates, comprising considerable areas of 
Woodland. Negotiations in the strictest con- 
fidence. Any extraction of Timber conducted with 
the greatest regard to the interests, convenience 
and wishes of the Vendors. Beech Timber of 
particular interest.—Reply. in first instance, to 
J. E. LICKFOLD & SONS, 9, Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Kestrictions 
HH? GARDENER required for Convalescent 
Home at “‘Thorndene,"’ Collington Avenue, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. Ground approxiinately 4 acres, 
chiefly vegetable garden but part pleasure garden. 
Salary £5 per week; also residence, gas, light and 
coal.—Applications to be made to the SECRE- 
TARY, Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, Herst- 
monceux Castle, Sussex, marked **Personal.”’ 
EAD GARDENER required for 
Home at Callis Court, Broadstairs. Ground 
approximately 10'. acres, chiefly plasure garden, 
but vegetable gardens also included. Salary £5 
per week; also residence, gas, light and coal. 
Applications to be made to the SECRETARY, 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, Herstmonceux 
Cistle, Sussex, marked ‘*Personal.”’ 
EAD GARDENER, must be fully experienced 
inside and out; grapes, peaches. State full 
particulars. House provided. Cheshire.—Box 168. 
AND AGEN1’S ASSISTANT with view to 
partnership, in North of England. Must be 
experienced and member or student of Surveyor’s 
Institution.—Box 88. 


and PERRY 





Convalescent 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
DUCATED FRENCH WOMAN, fluent English, 
German, well read, travelled, efficient in most 

household duties, requires post as lady house- 
keeper or companion to elderly lady or young 
girls. Long English experience.—Box 165. 
K® YOUNG LADY (25), experienced Jerseys, 
seeks congenial post; willing to take charge 
small herd. Home Counties preferred. Good 
references. Available August.—Box 166. 
ADY, EXPERIENCED SECRETARY-ACCOUN- 
TANT: knowledge estate ard farm accounts; 
French and German; drive car; seeks responsible 
post estate; ex-Service woman.—Box 142. 
gAND AGENT, ex-officer, just demobilised, 
D.S.O., M.C. and bar, educated Oxford. Ex- 
perienced estate management, farming, and show- 
ing Jerseys. Position sought as Agent for 
country estate. Own car.—Box 155. 
FFICER just demobilised, 
fications include honesty. 
job requiring experience of 
management.—Box 103 
RRESwE! iT AGENT desires position, married, 
several years’ experience managing large 
mixed farms, pedigree and commercial cattle; 
Income Tax, accounts.—Box 58 


aged 52. Quali- 
Wants responsible 
builuing and estate 


(Min.3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS _ 


ROWBOROUGH. 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather 
tennis court. Lift. 


ODSTONE, SURREY. - WONHAM HOUSE, 

a Country Hotel in beautiful surroundings. 
Convenient for London. H. and c. in bedrooms. 
Golf. Terms from 5 grs. weekly. Tel.: South 
Godstone 2170. 


LONDON. 





SUSSEX. 


WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
T. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: _ Erminites, London 


ONDON W ILTON HOTEL. 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2026/7/8. 
EWMARKET. Vacancies for August in 
comfortable Guest House. Convenient for 
Cambridge, the Breckland and Bury St. Edmunds. 
Inclusive terms.—HEATH END GUEST HOUSE, 
Newmarket. Telephone: 409. 


ATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 

Many famous men have patronised the Brank- 
some Tower Hotel. Their judgment has given 
to it a character and a status which is probably 
unique amongst the leading Hotels of England. 

With private sea promenade and wooded cliffs 
and grounds as lovely as anything that can be 
imagined or desired, the Branksome Tower 
Hotel provides also every facility for sport and 
pleasure which could be expected of a first-class 
Hotel. These include a cuisine and a cellar in 
keeping with an international reputation. 

BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
*Phone: Bournemouth 4000. 


URREY-HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 
HIGHWAY, FROYLE, nr. ALTON, 
Telephone: Bentley 2104 
Country Mansion standing in 27 acres gardens 
and parkland, 40 miles London. Excellent food 
and studied comforts. Terms on application to 
Housekeeper. Something exceptional. 


USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort and a cheer- 
fil atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 


THE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY. 
THE HOUSE OF WELCOME. 
A stimulating yet mild winter resort on the 
Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 23 Bedrooms. Home 
Farm. Daily Air and Sea Service. Brochure. 
Port Ellen 10. 


HE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL. 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
Within daily motoring distance of the Coast. 
Old world, new fashioned, good fool, choice wines, 
Tel.: Midhurst 10. 


\ ESTW. ARD HO—NORT HAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 


Tele- 


HANTS. 


Northam 300. 





EDUCATIONAL 


LANCHELANDE COLLEGE, GUERNSEY, C.1. 
High-class Boarding and Day School for girls 
and small boys. Ideal situation. Vast grounds. 
Games. Facilities for French. Preparation to 
London matricuiation, Oxford and Cambridge 
locals. R.A.M. music exams.—Apply, REVER- 
END MOTHER SUPERIOR. 
ORSLEY HALL, ECCLESHALL, STAFFS. 
Persons wishing to enter boys or girls for the 
September Term, should write now to the 
SECRETARY. 
CHOOL VACANCIES and recommendations. 
Problems of education and careers. School 
transfers. Staff appointments.—PHILLIPS AND 
RANDLE, LTD., Educational Consultants, 72, 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences Octcber 2. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 





_ LIVESTOCK 


EAT, GRANUL ATED, 17/6 cwt. (approx.) 
carr. paid. CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL, 
1 ewt. 25/-; 56 Ibs. 15/-, carr. paid. HOP MANURE 
20/- cwt., carr. paid. PARROT FOOD, 5 pints 
20/-. BUDGERIGAR SEED, 4 pints 20/-. CANARY 
MIXTURE, 4 pints 20/-. All postfree. ROTUNDA 
FOODS, South Street, Dorking, Surrey. 
PORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 
fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham. 
TAFFORDSHIRE BULL TERRIER Bitch 
Puppy wanted. Any colour except white. 
Preferably under three months. — WILSON, 
Aldbourne, Wiltshire. 
\ JHITE PEKINGESE PUPPIES for 
20 gns. Prizewinning white dog 
from Appledore Kennels.—ADAMS, 110, 
Road, Richmond, Surrey. Telephone 


sale from 
at stud 
Queen's 
3449, 


te ae WANTED 
PRIVATELY OWNED MODERN CA 
condition required immediately.- 
Court, Thames Dittor. Emberbrook 28; 
XOINS AND MEDALS. Best price 
collections, single gold pieces and 
Standard catalogue of English Coins, 
of coins for sale, 1- per annum.—B. . 
LTD. 65A, Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 
ENNIS MOTOR MOWER wanted 
condition.—State size, age and 
R. HUTCHINSON, Holme Pierrepont, N 
OR FARM IN ESSEX, small T.T. h 
calve September onwards. Ayrs 
ferred if price reasonable.—Box 171. 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing ichines 
Radios, any condition, purchased. Vrite 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1 Vel. 969: 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 435), 


OOD D.B. SUIT for slim gentleman ft. 
also shoes 8!.; other clothing.—B 


GOs. both 
¥ REPAIRS, immediate  attenti: 
FITTING at our shooting grounds. | 
free.—CHURCHILL, Orange Street 
Leices ter Square, London, W.C.2. 
I’ ORY. Good prices paid for Elephan fusks— 
PUDDEFOOT, BOWERS & SIMONE. °, LTp 
162/172, Kennington Lane, S.E.11. 
NA ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETO? 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blan 
Silver and Plated goods, 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments 
Offer or cheque by return for consignr 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, NORBITON, 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD.. will 
satisfactory prices for good quality 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), et«., in g 
condition. —20, King St., Covent Gar . WC2 
.B.— YOU GAIN by selling your car a large 
firm of repute. Eustace Watkins, Ltd., pay 
high prices for good modern cars, all mak 
Details to EUSTACE WATKINS, LTD., Chelsea 
Manor Street, S.W.3, or *phone: Flaxman 8181 
LD AND MODERN Prints of of ers 
O.R.s of H.M. First or Grenadier Regiment 
Foot Guards. Also China’Statuettes.— Box 66, 
LD ENGRAVED MUSIC wanted to 
for cash.—THE FIRST EDITION 
SHOP, LTD., Hoggatts, Kingsley, near 
Hants. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. It is advisable to sel 
while prices are still high. I will pay a ge 
price for suitable material.—Please send details 
to G. DARE, Radbrook Cottage, Binfield Heatt 
Henley-on-Thames. 
A.F, FL. LIEUTENANT, 
extremely anxious 
pensive second-hand . 5 
size 9; and Shirts, size 16.—Please rer Box 13 
~w HOT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCHASE, cor 
dition immaterial if capable of repair. BES 
PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send for inspe 
tion; immediate return if offer not acceptable 
CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (proprietor fE.M 
Reilly & Co., est. 100 years), 22, Wormwood Street 
London, E.C.2. Write for Gun and Crop Protectior 
lists. Gun repairs: best work; City p 
PECIALIST Electrical Installations 
ing Plants; old plants purchast 
second-hand supplied. House and Farn 
Equipment.—H. H. HYWOOD, Electrica 
40, Coram Street. London, W.C.1. TERn 


THE 


preferred. 


new and _ second-ha 


ay high 
ts, et 
Jewellery f ever 


purchase 
BOOK- 
Bordon 


shortly 
obtain good 1 
Brown or Black 


CONNOISSEUR from 1920, b 

State price.—Box 112. 
PURCHASE APRICOT TREE 
communicate CLARK, St. Evox 
Ayrshire. 


ISH TO 
Please 
Troon, 





GARDENING 

MAZING RESULTS FROM CLOCHES. Thou- 

sands of Home food growers are doubling 
trebling their vegetable crops, prote: ting them 
against cutting winds, and saving weeks o! 
growing time, by adopting Chase Clo s. Mi 
sure of your food supply the year roun. by getting 
Cloches to work without delay. Send for list 
CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertse,, Surrey. 

EARDED FLAG IRISES newest varieties 

inciuding reds and pinks, 18- « ozen 
mixed, for sale.—Box 173. 

EST SELECTED GARDEN YETS 

25 x 2 yds., 10s.; $ 
40s.; 25 x 8, 40s. 


d prool 
:50x4 
)ULDBY 


5x4 
Carriage paid.— w 
Kessingland, Lowestoft. 


ilbs, 10 
xed, 40 
Muscat! 
Madonn 


ULBS. Autumn Crocus immens¢ 
dozen. Spring Crocus, yellow an 
100; enormous bulbs (penny size), 60 - 1 
grape hyacinths, 15/- and 20 - 100. Whi 
Lilies, 18 - and 24/- dozen. Crown Im 
dozen. Tulips, Clara Butt, Rev. Ewba 
choice mixture, 35 - 100. Daffodils ar 
King Alfred, Emperor, Empress. Tr¢ 
100. Baths Flame, Bonfire, 
Eye, double white, 20-100. Fine mixt 
225/- 1,000. Full Listld. All carriage 
CHARLES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cam 
ARWIN AND MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS 
Finest mixture selected flowe z bull 
1st size per 100, 40 -; per 50, 226, 2nd per lik 
30'-; per 50, 166. Mixed Daffodils a: arcissus 
including the leading varieties. 1st per 10 
20/-; per 50, 116. 2nd size per 100, 15 r 50, 8¢ 
Snowdrops, Grape Hyacinths, Wint« 
50 of each, 226. Price list on apt 
stamp. Carriage paid for C.w.o. 
NURSERIES, Crawley. Sussex. 
"TEE STRAWBERRY. Unusual p ded 
crops of large red fruits every ar. 8 
hardy that no frost can affect the cro} st eller 
for jam. Plant now. Price 4/- each: dozen 
—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. - Carluke 
Scotland. 


\)DMILI 


— 

__“ COUNTRY LIFE” COP 5 
Wanted 

OUNTRY LIFE,” 





1943, JAN. 1. 8, 15. 2 
29, Mar. 26, April 23. 1942: Jan. . 9. 16. = 
price.—Forward to DANIEL 31 Wel 
Hard Green, Birmingham. 


Any 

Lane, . 
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Yevonde 


LADY WILLA ELLIOT 


A new portrait of Lady Willa Elliot, younger daughter of the Earl and Countess of Minto, who, after working 


in an aircraft factory, is now serving with the Red Cross in North West Europe 
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THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


T would he idle to comment upon any 
aspect of human life at this moment 
without reference to the momentous 
revelation that our scientists have suc- 

ceeded in setting free the inner forces of the 

atom. 

Since radio-activity first received serious 
attention half a century ago, and Rutherford be- 
gan his microcosmic ‘‘ bombardment’ of atomic 
nuclei, the way to this most fundamental 
development of human control over Nature 
has been open. It was expected to be long and 
devious. The intellectual concentration forced 
upon mankind by the greatest struggle of its 
history, and the simultaneous release of investi- 
gators from humdrum considerations of cost of 
raw materials and apparatus, have levelled the 
road; one element at least—of which supplies 
are not likely to fail in long terms of human life 

has already yielded up atomic energy in 
quantities sufficient either to make possible the 
achievement of Utopia or to compass in a mo- 
ment of time the total extinction of organised 
humanity. Mankind must face the issues. 


One of them has been briefly stated by the 
President of the Royal Society. Speaking of 
the scientists responsible for the work, he says : 
“We have tolerated much and would tolerate 
anything to ensure the victory for freedom; 
but when the victory has been won we shall 
want the freedom.’’ This is a fundamental 
demand of application to every aspect of life and 
in no way confined to the coercions of intellec- 
tual conscription and _ nationally imposed 
secrecy. In some department or other of our 
lives we can all see the war mentality at its 
continuing work and can realise how serious 
the threat is of losing all in the moment of 
triumph. There is the danger of that rigid 
tyranny to which progressively organised social 
contrivance acting through elaborate economic 
and financial controls is bound ultimately to 
lead. And there are many more obvious and 
glaring examples of freedoms surrendered or 
withdrawn for the purposes of war and now 
grudgingly denied us. Large tracts of the most 
beautiful parts of this land are still under 
nominal military occupation and little serious 
effort is being made to return them. Not only 
does military use of Snowdonia, of the Pembroke 
coast, of the Cornish coast, of Exmoor, of the 
New Forest and the Pennines continue, bvt it 
must be remembered that quite recently legisla 
tion has extended the compulsory powers of 
acquisition of Government departments and 
added to the number exercising them. And 
there is clearly no effective machinery existing 
to provide that all—and not merely one or two 

national interests receive consideration at 
this critical time. 

In a different category are those freedoms 
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which war brought us as it were by accident, 
and which, it would seem, are now to be with- 
drawn. There is the question of London’s 
railings so willingly parted with when they were 
wanted elsewhere. In the height of war they 
were never to be replaced. Last May, the 
Minister of Works only proposed to reinstate 
“‘those strictly necessary to preserve amenities.”’ 
To-day railings in general ‘“‘will not yet be 
replaced because of the labour shortage.’’ This 
typical regress of the official mind is certainly 
not justified by anything that has happened— 
it is admitted that ‘‘very slight’’ damage has 
been done—and if it is really justified by quasi- 
military considerations—such as the use that 
was made of the Parks in 1926—or by the 
requirements of the police, the public should 
be told exactly what the reasons are. Apart 
from this, it is surely far better to allow and 
encourage our people to enjoy their privileges 
—even if it means punishing those who abuse 
them—than to return to out-moded methods 


of exclusion. 
WINDRUSH 


OWN by the Windrush 
Willows weave tresses, 
Water, wind, willow, 
Mingle caresses. 


Willow, wind, water, 
Ever the three 
Whispering together 
Interminably. 
Digs. 
THE NEW FORTH BRIDGE 


FT HE announcement that the Government 

has agreed to contribute part of the cost 
of the Firth of Forth Road Bridge definitely 
brings this much needed alteration of the map 
into the prospect of the near future. It will 
also greatly alter a noble and famous scene, 
either ruining it or making it still finer as the 
Golden Gate Bridge at San Francisco adds what 
has been called a great natural phenomenon to 
an already beautiful scene. The Forth is 
emphatically an instance where it is just as 


important that the new bridge should be 
beautiful as that it should be functional, 
economic, and durable. Yet several leading 


enginecrs have recently lamented that their 
profession generally regards beauty, either as 
not being their business, or else as following 
necessarily from honest engineering. The whole 
question of the zsthetic aspect of civil engineer- 
ing design is discussed in a collection of lectures 
with that title just published by the Institute of 
Civil Engineers (6s.), the lecturers being Dr. 
Oscar Faber and Prof. Inglis, engineers ; Mr. 
Charles Holden and Mr. Jellicoe, architects ; 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie, planner, and Mr. 
Edward Wadsworth, painter. From _ their 
different points of view they agree in emphasis- 
ing that, in the long run, beauty is as important 
as function in engineering, that it has nothing to 
do with ornamental additions, and is inherent 
in the design but not necessarily so. Mr. Wads- 
worth pertinently defines beauty as ‘‘a refine- 
ment on function inducing visual comfort and 
stimulus,”’ through the movement of the eye 
over the design. He instances the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge as a recent failure in this 
respect owing to its conflicting and unresolved 
curves. The papers, which form perhaps the 
best contemporary discussion of esthetics in 
relation to utilitarian structures, prompt the 
idea that no better arbiters for the design of 
the new Forth Bridge could be chosen than 
these six expert but broad-minded authorities. 


CHIPS AND BARK 
* ca if catches (of herring) are landed in 
4 good condition, true smoking is practic- 
ally at a standstill because the oak chips over 
which fish is smoked cannot be obtained.”’ 
Thus a recent newspaper report, and it may be 
added that the smoking of fish, ham and bacon 
is one of the recognised uses for oak shavings 
and sawdust. Earlier this year the Leather 
Control was asking for 1,650 tons of oak bark 
from our woodlands. The chief difficulty is, 
of course, the lack of transport and labour: we 
have oak chips and oak sawdust and shavings 
in plenty, but a long way from Stornoway. 
There is an abundance of oak bark, especially 
in semi-waste oak coppice which has grown 
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derelict since the demand for oak bark became 
less and less effective economically; but labour 
is scarce. The ridged grindstones with which 
the bark was formerly crushed now lie idl 

their purpose unrecognised (as was noted i 
CountrRY LIFE correspondence last year), an | 
most people have forgotten that the wor 

“‘tan”’ originally meant ‘‘the bark of a youn 

oak.’’ Our home-grown bark has been neglecte 

in favour of foreign products such as wattle o 
acacia bark (even 20 years ago we were import 
ing over 625,000 cwt. of bark annually) 

chestnut and quebracho extracts. For oak ; 

very far from being unique among trees in it 

high tannin content. In North America th 
bark of the hemlock (Tsuga) is used more tha 

oak, and in other countries the barks of spruce 

larch, pines and birch are employed: man 

may recall Russian leather’s fragrant scent: 
derived from the sweet oil of the silver birch). 
Other uses of bark are many and various. 
Cinchona trees yield quinine. Cascara sagrada 
comes from the bark of the Californian buck- 
thorn, now being grown in this country. Salici 

is obtained from the barks of willows and 
poplars, and cinnamon, cassia and storax are 
all bark products. 


GREAT RUNNING 
IFTY THOUSAND people went to the 
White City to see the two famous Swedes 
Haegg and Andersson. Several other thousands 
could not get into the ground and an uncounted 
host must have listened to the broadcast account 
in the tranquillity of their homes. The first 
and third class at any rate got their full money’s 
worth in the great mile race between Andersson 
and our own Sidney Wooderson. Harold 
Abrahams, almost speechless and out of breath 
with excitement, conveyed perfectly to the stay- 
at-homes the intense and mounting thrill of 
the last lap. Whether Wooderson was right to 
dash into the lead with a lap to go, whether 
Andersson had not his man safe all the time, 
with just a little in reserve that was never called 
up, these are questions that could and perhaps 
will be argued for a long time. Enough that 
our man fought most gallantly, that the victor 
lived up to his immense reputation and that it 
was emphatically a race. There have been 
miles eagerly looked forward to only to dis 
appoint in the end. Those who remember the 
famous American miler Bonthron and Lovelock 
in a University meeting can recall how Lovelock 
pattered along behind until he chose and then 
won with complete ease in no very remarkable 
time. This time it was otherwise, and the time 
and the race were alike worthy of a notable 
occasion. So was Haegg’s running in the two 
miles. It was in the nature of an exhibition, 
since Wilson, bravely as he struggled, was 
shaken off long before the end, but it was a 
display of style and stride and beauty of running 
not to be forgotten by any who saw it. 


«SWEET, POST-PRANDIAL CIGAR ” 
HE idiosyncrasies of famous men have an 
eternal interest. Lord Baldwin’s pipe was 
once thought interesting, but it has long been 
entirely eclipsed by Mr. Churchill’s cigar, and 
some of his admirers have apparently been 
calculating how many cigars he smokes a day. 
Their estimate of three an hour throughout the 
day may surely be dismissed as proceeding 
from a love of the colossal for its own sake or 
an excess of hero-worship. Various records of 
other mighty smokers have been quoted, but 
nearly all lack precision, being founded on such 
indeterminate claims as ‘‘ten to fifteen a day 
for many years.’’ That will not do for the 
statistician, but there is more to be said for an 
Austrian, Nanas by name, who kept a tally of 
his smoking from the moment of his first per- 
haps illicit indulgence in boyhood. He reckoned 
that up to his seventy-third birthday he had 
got through 628,000 cigars. With cigars at their 
present prices most of us would be satisfied with 
considerably less than half that quantity. To 
keep such exact records of personal achievement 
is no doubt to be exceedingly interesting to our- 
selves, but it has one great disadvantage. It is 
so impossible to believe that others will be less 
interested, that we cannot keep them to our- 
selves and the world’s record holder may become 
the world’s record bore. 
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HARVESTING BENEATH THE RUINED WALLS OF NEWARK ABBEY NEAR WOKING. SURREY 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


ERHAPS I may be unique as a country- 
man, and also lucky in my habitat, in 
being able to confess that, except for 
semi-tame, nut-eating animals in public 

parks, I had never seen the grey squirrel in the 
wild state—until yesterday. I had heard and 
read much about the beast, and seen the havoc 
caused by it in cornfields, but I had not met 
it in the flesh. The meeting happened in the 
particular bit of rough on a small beacon hill 
of Armada days where some very fine self-sown 
oaks about 150 years old, with a thicket in the 
open spaces beneath of Dorothy Perkins rambler 
roses (a thriving relic of a cottage garden of 
other days), brilliant clumps of yellow charlock, 
and recently-established rose bay willow-herb 
the mysterious aftermath of an infantry camp 
of 1941) constitute a blaze of glorious colour 
to delight the eye of the wild-flower lover, but 
bring tears to those of the War Agricultural 


Committee. 


* * 
* 


N the hope of knocking over one of the many 
rabbits, which now find their way through 
the disintegrating wire-netting around my 
garden to dine off carnations and breakfast off 
newly-planted broccoli, I was carrying my gun. 
Just as I reached the spot where on most morn- 
ings I see one or other of the red squirrels which 
are old-established permanent residents and 
regard me as an interfering, but otherwise good- 
natured, ass, a small grey creature, flushed by 
the Scottie, passed me going all out, his rapid 
xait being suggestive of something between that 
the rat and the rabbit. The early morning 
in was low and in my eyes so that I could not 
> quite certain of his colour, for a bright light 
‘hind a red squirrel often creates a sort of 
lvery halo, which, incidentally, the little 
ilimal deserves, and one way and another, 
artly owing to the creature going at top speed 
p the trunk of the red squirrel’s private oak, 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


I only raised my gun, but refrained at the last 
moment from firing. There was just the slight- 
est chance that my eyes might have deceived 
me, and the assassination of one of my red 
squirrels by mistake would have constituted 
one of those hasty regrettable acts for which 
one never quite forgives oneself. 

Now that it is too late—and as a result my 
red squirrels may be evicted from their old 
home—I know that I was not mistaken. My 
red squirrels always go across the open to their 
tree in a leisurely ‘‘don’t take me seriously”’ 
manner, and having reached the first fork stop 
to peer through it, and make rude faces at me. 
This strange animal, which evidently knew all 
about men and guns, never paused and, reaching 
the top-most branches of the tree, leaped across 
to the next and was gone in a flash. 


* * 
* 


HE pressing of a trigger is such a simple 
little act, and takes only a fraction of a 
second, but quite a number of men have had 
to live and regret it all their lives; and it is 
only by the merest chance that I am not one 
of them. The episode which possibly caused 
me to pause when I saw the grey squirrel 
happened years ago at the end of a ‘‘mixed”’ 
day when our host told three of the six guns to 
walk a water-meadow for snipe, while he and 
the others tried another boggy patch some 
distance away. I was one of the guns detailed 
for the water-meadow, and we had nearly 
walked it out with no success when a couple of 
snipe rose in front of me, and went straight at 
the gate to the field, which was about 25 yards 


away. I do not know what caused me to hesitate 
to pull the trigger when the gun was at my 
shoulder, for with British snipe, as opposed to 
Eastern ones, it is usually a case of quick shoot- 
ing or none, but I thank my lucky stars I did 
pause, for, as the birds swung up over the gate 
I noticed that one of the posts was a queer shape, 
and seemed to be wearing a cap. 

I was quite right about the cap, but the 
post was not wearing it, as it was on the heac| 
of a tired member of the other party of guns 
who had not thought the bit of marsh worth 
trying, and who, instead, had taken up a 
position behind the post to watch our progress 
Why in the names of Purdey, Greener and Helli= 
a man, who was by no means a novice to shoot 
ing, should have put himself right in the line 
of fire of three guns, and have, moreover, 
successfully hidden himself except for his head 
behind a gatepost, must forever remain a 
mystery. It would, however, have been no sort 
of consolation to me with a dead man, or at any 
rate a blinded one, on my conscience to know 
that his untimely death was entirely due to his 
own rashness. 

* .* 

F the extraordinary growth of this Summer 
| had been confined to certain corn and 
vegetable crops all would be well, but unfortu- 
nately all the known weeds, and not some of 
them, appear to revel in the weather conditions 
also. Never have I seen the charlock so prolific 
in the fields which should be green pastures, 
but which are now one mass of blazing yellow 
The willow-herb also—a new-comer to these 
parts—-has arrived suddenly, not as single plants, 
as one might expect, but in solid thickets of 
sturdy growth; while the bracken in those 
woods where it has to struggle for existence 
against the extension of the rhododendron has 
in some spots reached the unprecedented height 
of 12 feet. 
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OLD SAWS AND MODERN KNOWLEDGE—II 


By W. S. MANSFIELD 



















[In the following article—his third on the subject 
—Mr. W. S. Mansfield examines a further selection of 
old farming saws or sayings in the light of changed 
conditions. The previous articles appeared on March 


23 and May 11.—Ep.] 























On a farm where there are geese, the 
farmer’s wife wears the breeches. 


RADITIONALLY the poultry on a farm are 

the perquisite of the farmer’s wife. This is 

perhaps one of the reasons why on so many 

farms they receive such scant attention from 
the farmer. Certain it is that no class of poultry is 
popular with the majority of farmers, and geese are 
the least popular of all, so much so that in ordinary 
times few farmers will tolerate their presence. For this 
they have reason, as geese eat an incredible amount of 
grass, and compete directly with both sheep and cattle. 
It has been estimated that seven geese eat as much 
grass as a cow, and those who have had most experience 
with geese are the least likely to quarrel with this 
figure. Moreover it is not only the amount of grass 
that geese eat that makes them unpopular but the 
amount they foul. 
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Long in the bed—long in the head. 





This is a reference to the belief that if 
wheat is slow in germinating the ears of 
the resultant crop will be unusually large. 
This may very well be the case, for slow ger- 
mination generally results in a thin “plant,” 
and the average size of the ear with a thin plant 
is greater than with a full, the result of reduced 
competition for light, air, moisture and plant different soils; for example, more plants are 
food. It should be noted, however, that acom- required on light, chalky soil than on heavy 
paratively small number of large ears will not clay. ; ° 





compensate for a large number of smaller ears, 
In other words, the yield per acre from a thin 
plant will be less than that from a full, in spite 
of the fact that the average size of the ears will 
be greater in the former case than in the latter. 
But in all cases there is an optimum plant 
population, the optimum’ varying with 



















































































A GALLON OF MILK FROM THE COW 
Is WORTH TWO FROM THE BUCKET 


Natural rearing methods are practically fool- 


proof 
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WITH THE FARMER GEESE ARE THE LEAST POPULAR OF ALL 


But these seem popular with visitors to a Westmorland farm 


A gallon of milk from the cow is worth 
two from the bucket. 


This saw of course refers to calf-rearing, 
and its truth is generally admitted. Nature 
never intended the calf to obtain its nourish- 
ment other than directly from its own mother, 
and the nearer natural rearing methods are 
approached the better the results that will be 
obtained. 


Everyone will agree that of all the 
systems of calf-rearing none is so 
satisfactory as suckling, for under 
this system the calves suffer fewer 
setbacks and thrive and grow more 
quickly ; moreover this method has 
the advantage of being practicaliv 
fool-proof. Milk drawn by the calf 
direct from the udder is clean, it is 
at the correct temperature, and, as it 
is consumed only in small mouthfuls 
instead of in gulps (inevitable in 
bucket feeding) it is more easily 
digested. Of course the method is 
hopelessly expensive if only one calf 
is suckled per cow, but a good cow 
can bring up from seven to ten calves 
in the course of a lactation, generally 
in three batches, each calf being 
suckled for three months, starting 
with three or four calves and finishing 
with one or two. 


The man who walks to market 
lives longer than the man wh» 
rides. 


The assumption years ago wi 
that a man who walked to marke 
walked because he was driving fé 
stock, whereas the man who rode wz 
delivering corn. There was Dn) 
question as to which of the tw 
products was the more exhausting t 
the land. It was the boast of man 
old farmers that everything they pr¢ 
duced walked off their farms. Bu 
times have changed, and farm-yar 
manure is not to-day the only fort 
of manure available. It does no 
follow, however, that it should b 
neglected, and it is as great a mistak 
to ignore it as it is to rely solel. 
upon it. 

The best farming practice to-da 
utilises farm-yard manure to the full 
and supports it with artificials. I 
this way heavy crops are secured an‘ 
the fertility of the soil is maintained 
The ‘Health and Humus” or “‘ Muck 
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and Mystery” school spoil a very 
good case by their extravagant 
claims, and aave done a great dis- 
service by condemning ali chemical 
fertilisers. In order to extol the 
virtues of farm-yard manure and 
compost it is neither necessary nor 
wise to condemn artificial manures. 


A load of hay in June is worth 
two in July. 
Young grass has a much higher 
f-eding value than old grass, and this 
fference remains when it is made 
nto hay. Hay cut in June, when the 
ass is still young and leafy and 
1en the protein content is high, is 
r more valuable as a feeding-stuff 
an hay cut in July, by which time 
» grass has become old, woody and 
rous. It is true that there will be 
s weight per acre when the hay is 
ut in June, though the total amount 
digestible food obtained will not 
diminished. It will, however, be contained 
hin a smaller bulk. It is high time that 
mers learned to think, when considering the 
yps that they grow for the consumption of 
ir own stock, in terms of digestible food per 
re rather than to think simply in terms of 
tal bulk. 


gq 
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‘angolds enjoy company. 
This is just another way of saying that 
ingolds cannot compete with weeds, and that 
a good crop is to be secured it must be kept 
lean by continued hoeing. Mangolds are some- 
nes spoken of as a cleaning crop. So no doubt 
ey are if properly managed, but if they 
> neglected they can be just the reverse. 
The term ‘cleaning crop”’ is an unfortunate 
one. It is too often assumed that such a crop, 
by some peculiar virtue of its own, will clean 
the land upon which it is grown, whereas it is 
a cleaning crop only in the sense that owing to 
the way in which it is grown it provides oppor- 
tunities for cleaning the land. If these oppor- 


DAIRY COWS DEMAND GENTLE TREATMENT 


“* Nothing is less conducive to production than overdriving ” 


at? 


tunities are not taken advantage of such a crop 
will leave the land very much dirtier than it was 
before, in fact dirtier than a corn crop would 
have done if grown in its place. 


Wheat in mortar, barley in dust. 

That Winter wheat may be successfully 
sown under adverse conditions is well known. 
In fact there is an adage to that effect, ‘Sow 
in a slop—sure of a crop.’ The expressions 
“treading it in’’ or ‘‘mauling it in’’ are some- 
times heard in connection with wheat sowing 
ina wet Autumn on clay land, expressions which 
it would be unthinkable to use in connection 
with the sowing of barley. The difference 
between the kind of seed bed required by wheat 
and that required by barley is due less to the 
differing demands of the plants themselves than 
to the fact that barley is sown in the Spring, 
whereas wheat is sown in the Autumn. The 
weathering during the Winter will do much to 
reduce by the Spring the condition of the land 
upon which wheat was sown to a state closely 

resembling a seed bed 
suitable for barley. 
It would be just as 
undesirable to sow 
Winter wheat in a 
tilth of ‘“‘onion bed”’ 
fineness as it would to 
sow barley in slop. 


Them as brings up 
the cows should 
be one legged and 
dumb. 


The  overdriving 
of dairy cows by noisy 
youngsters is all too 
common, and nothing 
is less conducive to 
production. <A_ high 
yielding dairy cow is a 
highly strung and sen- 
sitive creature which 
demands quiet and 
gentle treatment if she 
is to do her best. In 
fact gentleness is a 
fundamental charac- 
teristic of all good 
stockmen. 


T A double L 
doesn’t spell Big. 


A very old saying 
among horsemen to 
indicate that height at 
the withers is not the 
sole criterion of size; 
width, depth, and 
amount of bone being 
at least of equal im- 
portance. Presumably 
the expression “‘a big 


Eric Guy 


OF HAY IN 
, JUNE IS WORTH TWO 
IN JULY 
" Evening work in the Lake 
District 


A LOAD 


little ’un’”’ refers to a horse which, though 
not big in the sense of being tall, is big in every 
other way. 


A good big ’un is better than a good little 
"un. 

Though this refers particularly to horses, 
both light and heavy, I think it may be applied 
with advantage to other stock as well. Size with 
quality is unfortunately a rare combination. 
The majority of very large animals tend to be 
coarse. Unfortunately there is an _ equal 
tendency for the ‘‘quality’’ animal to be small, 
so much so that there is a real danger that some 
breeds may become no more than “ pretty toys.” 
While the out-sized, coarse beast is undesirable, 
the small ‘‘all quality’? animal is not less so, 
and in fact is probably even less profitable 
to its producer. 


A good root year is a bad sheep year. 


Mr. J. F. H. Thomas in his recently pub- 
lished book on sheep quotes this saw, which is 
a familiar one in those districts where it is cus- 
tomarv to maintain breeding flocks of arable 
land ewes. ‘‘Such sayings as these,”’ he says, 
“usually have a sound foundation. It is at times 
very difficult to get some shepherds to realise 
that overfeeding with roots, when ewes are 
heavy in lamb, is a thoroughly bad practice.” 

In seasons when the turnip crop is good 
there is a temptation to allow ewes more roots 
than they would normally receive, but invari- 
ablv this is followed by trouble at lambing time; 
the lambs, though well grown, will be soft and 
a large number will die when very young. 


There are three ways of losing money. 
Backing horses is the quickest, 
Wine and women is the pleasantes', 
But fattening bullocks is the surest. 


I do not claim that this is an old saw; in 
fact I am pretty sure it is not. Yet | make 
no apology for including a, Ef refers, of 
course, to the Winter-fattening of cattle. 
It is doubtful if this old practice was ever 
directly profitable except in an occasional 
season when store cattle happened to be very 
cheap and beef was dear. In fact few Eastern 
counties farmers, at any rate, ever exper ted to 
obtain any direct profit from their fat bullocks 
and were content if they paid for what they 
consumed, leaving behind them only “their 
muck and their memory.” 

Before the war the diet of cattle 
consisted of roots and straw, sometimes some 
seeds hay, plus a generous allowance of cake 
and corn. In this way two relays of cattle often 
passed through the yards in the course ol the 
season. With the war, however, the rations of 
cake and corn had to be severely restricted 
with a consequent slowing up of the fattening 
process, and the old-fashioned system of "time 
and turnips’”’ had to be reverted to. 

The big fattening bullock is ideal for the 
purpose of treading down straw on arable 


such 
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“FOUR WHITE LEGS—DO WITHOUT 
HIM” 


farms and making rich manure with which to 
maintain fertility. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that Winter fattening is not of itself profitable, 
for it means that it can be indulged in only when 
profits on crop production are high, or alterna- 
tively (in some few cases) where as a result 
of Excess Profits Tax it may be carried on 
at the expense of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Drought never ruined a British farmer. 


History bears out the truth of this state- 
ment, in so far as all the really disastrous 
seasons recorded in this country have been 
disastrous by reason of excessive wet and never 
by reason of drought. A wet year is always 
a bad corn year, and though in such a season 
there may be an abundance of grass the stock 
fail to thrive. 

Of course we in this country just do not 
know the meaning of the word drought as it is 
understood in some parts of the world—in 
Australia for example. There are, however, 
areas in England—areas mainly of arable land 

-where the weather can at times be very dry. 
But the driest of such seasons is to be preferred 
to a really wet even on the lighter 
soils. 


one, 


A good ploughing is worth a coat of muck. 


The importance of good ploughing can 
hardly be over emphasised, particularly when 
it is old turf that is being ploughed. This has 
been the universal experience during these last 
six years, and it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that in such bad or indifferent 
ploughing has_ been the commonest 
causes of crop failure. 

What constitutes good ploughing? The 
reply of ninety-nine per cent. of people to this 
question would be that the furrows should be 
straight, as though this were the most important, 
and in fact the only requirement. 

Culpin in his book on Farm Machinery 
gives the following as being among the more 
important requirements of good ploughing for 
British conditions : 

1. All vegetation, manure, etc., should be com- 
pletely covered. 

The “top” or ridge should be set up with no 
unploughed ground beneath it, at approxi- 
mately the same height as the rest of the 
work. 

3. All furrows should be straight and of a uni- 
form depth and width. The furrow wall 
and bottom should be clean-cut. 

4. The land should be left in the condition 
required, This may be either well set up 
with the unbroken and _ pressed 
together, or completely pulverised to full 
plough depth. 


Cases 
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5. The furrow ends should be finished off evenly 
with no packed or unploughed soil, and the 
lands should be finished off in a manner 
suited to the style and object of ploughing. 


One white leg—buy a horse, 

Two white legs—try a horse, 

Three white legs—look well about him, 
Four white legs—do without him. 


Is this just prejudice, or is it indeed a fact 
that a horse with four white legs is to be 
avoided? Experience suggests that there may 
be something in it, and it is certain that such 
horses are unpopular. No explanation can be 
offered; the only horse with four white legs 
that the writer ever owned was a very good- 
looking hunter mare and up to a lot of weight. 
She proved to be, however, what Mr. Jorrocks 
would have described as a “‘ great henterprise- 
less brute wot would rayther ’ave a feed o’ 
corn than the finest run wot ever was seen.” 
She was parted with without regret. 


The early man never borrows from the 
late man. 

What I would describe as ‘‘timeliness”’ is 
one of the most important factors in successful 
crop production. More often than not late 
sowing leads to a poor crop and to a late 
harvest. A vicious circle is thus established 
and continues from year to year. Some farmers 
are always behind, have been behind for years, 
and are likely always to be behind. 


If the grass grows green in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for all the year. 


There is no evidence as to the truth of this 
adage, any more than there is to that of the saw 
which declares that a green Christmas makes a 
full churchyard. It does, however, seem as 
though a grass field will grow a certain amount 
of grass in a year and no more, but that the 
distribution of this growth from month to month 
varies from year to vear. Thus, for example, 
if the Spring is a dry one and the grass is short 
in May and June in consequence, then the 
amount of Autumn growth will be correspond- 
ingly increased. 


The master’s foot is the best manure. 


This saw, which has come to be almost a 
proverb, needs no explanation. It does, how- 
ever, raise the question as to how much land 
one man can efficiently manage, for clearly when 
one man farms many thousands of acres of 
arable land it can get but a small share of the 
master’s foot, though it may get a fair share of 
his eye (generally from a car) which is not at 
all the same thing. 

Admittedly the majority of these very 
large holdings are well and efficiently farmed, 
but that is probably not so much because of 
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“MUCK IS LUCK.” 
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their size as because they are farmed by excep- 
tionally able men, most of whom started in ; 
small way and as a result of their success aid 
ability gradually added farm to farm. The 
men will probably be the first to admit th 
there is an optimum size for any farming ent 
prise which if exceeded leads to decreas 
efficiency, and though the decrease may be sm: 
yet it is progressive. When a holding excee. 
a certain area it necessarily receives less a: 
less of its master’s foot, and, though he m: 
employ competent managers, vet the manage 
foot is not the master’s. 


You can burn docks but the ashes w 
grow 


As this saw indicates, the dock is one 
the most troublesome weeds to eradicate; it 
one of those vexatious plants that spread 1 
only vegetatively but also by means of seed 
well. Almost any little piece of its thick, fles!.y 
root will grow if left in the land, but, even when 
all the roots have been collected and burnt, 
there is still the seed in the soil to be reckoned 
with. This seed seems capable of remaining 
dormant for long periods, finally germinating 
when conditions are favourable. 


A farm that has guinea fowls has no rats. 

I have not the least idea-what was the 
origin of this belief; nor can I find the slightest 
evidence of its truth. I suppose it might be 
argued that guinea fowl are such good scaven- 
gers that even a rat cannot pick up a living 
behind them, or alternatively that rats just 
cannot endure the guinea fowl’s irritating cry ! 
But since the belief has no foundation in fact, 
no explanation is required. 


When the cuckoo sings on a empty bough, 
Keep your hay and sell your cow. 


The empty bough presumably means a 
bough without leaves, which would indicate a 
late and backward season. In such a season 
grass will be in short supply; hence the advice 
to conserve your hay and reduce your stock. 
It is possible that there may be some other 
interpretation, but if so it is obscure. 


Muck is luck. 


It is frequently said that good luck is 
only another term for good management, and 
muck is luck for much the same reason. A 
farm where there is always plenty of farm-yard 
manure is a farm which carries a lot of stock, 
where the straw, hay, roots and much of the 
corn is consumed at home and finds its way 
back to the land again in the form of muck. 
Land which is thus kept in good heart can be 
relied upon to grow good crops under conditions 
which would spell failure on land less well done 
It is indeed “lucky”’ land. 


IS ANOTHER TERM FOR GOOD MANAGEMENT 


A stretch of Sussex countryside under manure with corn growing in the background 
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DRUIDS’ TEMPLE a 
of 
YORKSHIRE - 


Written and Illustrated by 8 
ARNOLD JOWETT go tal 11 
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EAR the Yorkshire village of Masham 
in Uredale, eight miles north-west 
of Ripon, is what is known locally 
he as a Druids’ Temple. This is on a 
ce Of rough moorland on the estate owned 
y Viscount Swinton and most of the site is 
vered by long coarse grass. The Temple or 
rcle is situated between Fearby and Swinton. 
It appears that the so-called Temple was 
cted about a hundred years ago by 
illiam Danby, who was then Lord of the 
inor of Masham. It was during the hungry 
rties when work was scarce, before the Corn 
ws were repealed, and apparently William 
nby decided to find work for local men by 
‘cting a stone circle to give an idea of what 
mehenge must once have looked like. 
The idea was probably due to the growing 


terest in prehistoric antiquities which led 


veral landowners of that and slightly earlier 
ys not only to investigate the mounds and 
mlechs on their properties but also, even 


VIEW FROM THE WESTERN END 
The complete circle with large central stone and four 
upright stones around it. Also trilithons built inside the 
outer walls 


(Left) THE CENTRE STONE, SHOWING TWO OF 
THE THREE LAYERS OF ROUGH STONES AT 
ITS BASE 
Another of the trilithons is on the left of the centre stone. 
and some of the stones forming the outer ring of the 
circle are to the left of the trilithon 


° 


more unfortunately, to remove standing stones to adorn 
their parks or grottoes. The Earl of Darnley of the time 
is stated to have carted the Sarsen stones of an entire 
cromlech to make a Merlin’s Grotto in Cobham Park, and 
lesser amateurs of the picturesque have been no less guilty 
of furnishing their rockeries or doorsteps with curious 
stones. 

The formation is certainly a good copy of the original 
Stonehenge, but on a smaller scale, and so well was the 
work done that practically all the stones are still standing. 
The trilithons have evidently been tenoned together in a 
workmanlike manner; otherwise they would not have stood 
through a hundred vears of gales and rough weather. The 
stones comprising the outer ring enclosing the circle are 
also in sound condition. There are two huge plain flat 
slabs, which presumably represent the altar stones. One 
is situated a few yards from the entrance, in the east, and 
the other is placed in front of the trilithon at the western 
end of the Temple, where the ground rises and is covered 
with huge rough boulders. In this hillside has been hollowed 
out a small chamber—a kind of Holy of Holies. There are 
no windows, and the floor is simply damp earth. 

There is no evidence as to where the stones came from 
or that they ever formed part of a genuine megalithic 
monument. There are several large stones on the adjoining 
moorland, so that probably they were quarried locally. 
The larger trilithons are about 8 feet to 9 feet high, so the 
erection of the circle must have entailed a good deal of 
labour and plenty of tackle. 

Although not a genuine antique, this so-called Druids’ 
Temple stands as a monument to the work and initiative 
of William Danby and his contemporaries in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and is to-day an object of interest 
to many not archeologically learned. 


oa 


(Left) TRILITHON AND A SECOND * DOLMEN” 
OR TABLE-STONE AT THE WESTERN END OF 
THE CIRCLE 
These stones are also shown in the foreground of the top 
illustration. The ground rises at the back of the circle. 
and the table-stone is immediately in front of the entrance 
to a dark chamber hollowed out of the hillside 
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OLD ENGLISH ROMERS AND RUMMERS | 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


MONG the many forms of English drinking 
glasses which appear to have been created 
solely for the delight and bewilderment of 
collectors, few are more disconcerting than 

that sturdy old yeoman the rummer. As if to make 
confusion doubly sure, two entirely different glasses 
—different in style, in age, in purpose—have come 
down to us under this name. Both are worthy of 
note; more is the pity that both have been subjected 
to muddled classification by past collectors with little 
knowledge of the contemporary scene in which each 
played its jovial part. 


The earliest English rummer had no connection 
with the spirit rum: it was, in reality, the German 
yvoemery with Stuart and early Georgian adaptations. 
The voemey, then at the prime of its development on 
the Continent, was intended to contain the straw- 
coloured Rhenish wine. The true English rummer 
which graced Georgian tables from about 1750 onward 
was a short-stemmed drinking goblet of generous pro- 
portions with strongly curved sides, satisfying to the 
eye and friendly to the hand. 


Both of these types were spelled and pronounced 
“rummer”’ in England, a West Flemish word (vide 
Oxford Dictionary) which probably came to the Court 
of Charles I with that connoisseur of German wines, 
Sir Anthony Vandyke. Thorpe’s suggested method 
of differentiation will be followed here ; “‘romer’’ will 
distinguish early English versions of the German voemey 
from the Georgian “‘rummers”’ of 1750 onwards. A FLEMISH ROEMER 

Seventeenth-century writers make frequent Detail of the Portrait of the Artist’s Son by Ferdinand Bol, painted shortly after 
mention of the romer—spelling it rummer. Gayton 1660. In the collection of Mrs. Geoffrey Howard 
in his Pleasure Notes published 1654 asks for ; 
“a lusty rummer of Rhenish  ; Davenant in| Rummer Tavern, Bow Lane, Cheapside, in supported by a hollow conical foot. A crimped 
Man's the Master, 1668, exclaims “‘then give 1709, and 17th-century Bristol boasted four thread of glass usually concealed bowl and stem 
him but arummer .. . and he will drink so taverns of this name. junction, and the foot was formed by coiling 
kindly, as if he had the heart of a whale’’; Until George Ravenscroft, at his glasshouse plain threads of glass round a core of wood. 
Dryden in 1673 says, ‘‘then Rhenish rummers in the Savoy, London, perfected lead crystal This basic form was adapted by various Euro- 
walk the round "’; in Wooden World Dissertations, or flint glass about 1675, with a subsequent pean countries to suit their own national 
1706, E. Ward drinks “a large rummer of expansion of the English glass trade, tinted requirements. 
Rhenish and sugar.’’ Several taverns devoted roemers were imported. Made from pale green The roemer proper had no great popularity 
to the sale of Khenish wines were known under _ glass in varying soft tones, the roemer consisted in England, although recognised as a type by 
the sign of The Rummer in Stuart days. of a bowl more or less spherical with a slice the Company of Glass Sellers. In that produc- 
Matthew Prior the poet (1664-1721) lived for taken off the top so that the circle of the rim _ tion list known as ‘‘Greene’s Designs,’’ they 
several years before 1685 with his uncle Samuel — was smaller than the greatest swell of the bowl. are referred to as vitish (Rhenish) wine glasses 
Prior, owner of The Rummer, Old Fish Street, This opened into a hollow, cylindrical stem for use with Rhine wine and other light wines 
near Charing Cross. There is record of The studded with moulded raspberry-like prunts, and The collection of working drawings showing the 


FLEMISH ROEMER ENGLISH ROMER with ribbed hemi- RAVENSCROFT SEALED ROMER free 
Bowl diamond point etched with spherical bowl, hollow stem decorated with from crizzling, with bow! “‘nipt diamond 
hunting scenes and cupids. Stem six raspberry prunts and bearing the raven’s- wais” and supported on a hollow-ribbed 
ornamented with applied prunts ; head seal of George Ravenscroft. About stem decorated with six prunts; ribbed 
folded pedestal foot. Dated 1636 1677. Victoria and Albert Museum foot with a narrow fold. About 1677 
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{left to right) ENGLISH ROMER WITH HEMISPHERICAL BOWL GADROONED 


ra pberry prunts on plain folded foot. 


Folded foot. 
folded foot. 


hc low. 


stem 5 


1690-1700. 
About 1700. 


es of drinking glasses ordered from Venice 
ween 1666 and 1672 by John Greene of The 
cultry, London, illustrate a typical roemer. 

Ravenscroft copied them in his new crystal 

lass-of-lead.”’ Then he and other English 
glasshouses adapted the design to suit modern 
1ethods of manufacture and changing public 
taste. The first English romer appeared as a 
capacious goblet with a spherical bow] usually 
gadrooned at the base, occasionally ribbed, 
sometimes entirely plain. This was supported 
by a thick, hollow, raspberry-prunted stem 
opening into the bowl and standing upon a 
pedestal foot. The two Ravenscroft examples 
illustrated here are, according to Thorpe, 
English models approved by the Worshipful 
Company of Glass Sellers. 

Towards 1685 the prunted stem became 
partitioned from the bowl, but still remained 
hollow. Then, shortly before 1690, came the 
plain solid stem to be superseded almost 
immediately by semi-hollow knops in a multiple 
collared stem. From 1695 to 1720 solid baluster 
and knopped stems similar to those used on 
contemporary wine-glasses were fashionable. 
Stems were plain from 1720 to 1740. The deep 
incurved U-bowls with gadrooned bases became 
shallower during the first few years of the 


About 1690. 


LARGE 
ROMER WITH INCURVED BOWL 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
ROMER WITH BOWL GADROONED 
AND 
folded foot. 710-20 

eighteenth century, but soon resumed their 
former depth. Feet were always folded and 
either domed or plain coned. 

The Hanoverian influence led to flint glass 
romers being dyed in imitation of the sea-green 
tinge of the imported German roemers, which, 
again, had a brief vogue. The formula for dyeing 
flint glass a sea-green tint was given by Blan- 
court in his Avt of Glass published in 1699. 
English tints varied from the popular pale to 
the occasional deep green. Tovey in his manual 
on Wines quotes an early Georgian saying : 
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TWO ROMERS OF GERMAN 
ROEMER TYPE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AND FOUR TAVERN 
RUMMERS. That on the top 
left is drawn in section to show 
the prunted hollow stem on a 
pedestal foot. This drawing 
suggests that only large-sized 
rummers were given the 
strengthened bowl junction. It 
is a page from the pattern 
book, watermarked 1811, of 
the Edinburgh Glass House 
Company, Leith 


(Left) GEORGIAN ROMER 
WITH GADROONED BOWL 
Opaque twist stem on plain 
folded foot. About 1750. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


(Right) RAVENSCROFT 
SEAL IMPRESSED WITH 
THE RAVEN’S HEAD 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


AT THE 
ROMER WITH 
0\ THREE GRADUATED RINGS. The baluster stem is formed of a reversed drop knop between ball knops. all of 
AT BASE. 

MOULDED BASE. 


Solid evlindrical stem with 
BASE RESTING 
which 
Collared and knopped tear-drop 

Baluster stem with large tear ; 


BASE. 
GADROONED 


are 


‘fill a rummer with old hock; let other wine 
have davlight through the glass.’’ 

By ‘1740 gadrooning began to be omitted 
from the sea-green incurved bowl, leaving it 
entirely plain and now elegant and stately upon 
a tall writhen or double-knopped air-twist stem. 
Feet were still folded and either domed or 
plain. Ten vears later came the opaque twist 
stem of clear glass carrying a pale green in- 
curved bowl and standing upon a plain foot of 
the same colour. These rare, very un-English 
made only until about 1780, listed 
as hock glasses. 

Some collectors refer to the crvstal romers. 
with incurved bowls as champagne 
neither Thorpe nor André Simon 
approval to this assumption. 

Pattern with their pages water- 
marked 1811, belonging to the Edinburgh 
House Company, Leith, who supplied a great 
amount of cut table glass to London merchants, 
illustrate the original prunt-stemmed romer of 
Ravenscroft’s day. One specimen is drawn in 
section to show the hollow stem. Other ex- 
amples are shown with solid stems and plain 
cone feet. All are catalogued as sea-green hock 


glasses. 


glasses, were 


glasses : 
give their 
books 


Glass 


(To be concluded.) 
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BURFORD, OXFORDSHIRE—I 


One of the oldest towns in England—its Charter of incorporation dated from 1088— Burford has long since ceased to progress or to be a 


Borough, but remains an ideal example of a country community 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


1.—HIGH STREET. 


HE old towns that we re-visit in 
these articles have this in common: 
that some shift in the current of 
national life has left them stranded 
and so immune from the blurring erosion and 


silt of further progress—stranded on islands 
of pre-industrial England retaining the sharp 
local distinctions in custom and design of a 
younger epoch. In that sense we may regard 
them not as old but as young towns that the 


Looking down north towards the bridge from abreast of the Tolsey and the Sheep Street corner 


gods loved, cut off in their prime. Surely 
there is nothing so old and dead as the streets 
of an ‘‘ up-to-date’’ town, corsetted and be- 
dizened to disguise ravaged face and creaking 
joints with an enamel of jazz, the powder 
and patches of fake Georgian and the faux 
naif pose of bogus rusticity. So it is to these 
places like Burford, built by ourselves when 
younger and more sure of hand, that we 
should go for inspiration of our new towns, 
not to copy idioms of construction but to 
renew our faith in the possibilities of good 
building and architectural good manners. 
The secret of Burford’s enduring youth 
lies as much in the early end of its corporate 
being as in the gradual decay of its business. 
It is usually classed among the Cotswold 
towns because of the stone homogeneity of 
its lovely streets and buildings wrought from 
the adjacent quarries—quarries that also 
produced the material and the masons for 
some of the finest buildings elsewhere. Tie 
wolds indeed enfold the Windrush valley .0 
north and south, stretching away to the we:', 
and it is over their windswept expanses th 
the visitor must make the five or six mil s 
from the nearest railway stations—Bampto 
in-the-Bush or Shipton-under-Wychwoc 
Yet Burford is only on the fringe of t!« 
uplands, and everything about it, its nam, 
siting, history, evolution, and architectur, 
reflects this intermediate position. It cane 
into being in the debatable land betwe« 
Mercia and Wessex in Saxon times as 
defended ford, the beorh ford, and to this dé 
retains the predominant north-south axis «f 
this traffic in its splendid street sweepinz 
up the hill from the bridge (Figs. 2 and 3. 
Thus from the first it took the form of om 
of the valley towns of the south-east rath r 
than of the hill-top towns of the west. Sub- 
sequently when the wolds waxed rich on woo’, 


(Left) 2.—THE BRIDGE AND THE FOO? 
OF HIGH STREET 
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Burford partook only indirectly in 
their wealth, through cloth mills 
and the making of saddlery— 
product of horses and cattle not 
sheep. Among its notables there 
are no wool-men of the stature of 
the Midwinters of Northleach or 
the Grevilles of Camden. Nor, till 
the end of the Middle Ages, were 
houses mainly built of stone but 
timber, in the southern style 
iereof a large number survive 
ig. 5). The fact that Burford’s 
greatest period of prosperity was 
|e century 1450-1550 underlines 
| is independence of the Cotswolds’ 
duction of raw wool and its con- 
‘tion rather with processing, 
ich most benefited places with 
ter-power such as Newbury, 
; adford-on-Avon and Salisbury, 
to mention the 15th-century 
aving towns of East Anglia. 

After the latter date, which as 

shall see, was crucial in other 

ys in the community’s history, 

rford continued materially pros- 
»rous. In 1640 it was rated for 
S.ip-Money as the third richest 
(wn in the county (Oxford £100, 
inley £60, Burford and Banbury 
; Qeach). The traffic of the market 

d the saddlery trade continued to 

its mainstays, but from 1650 till 
{ter 1800 there was added the at- 
riction of widely patronised races 

the open downs, the town rival- 
iig Newmarket as the metropolis 

the Turf. From 1750 a good deal 
o| business accrued from the London 
via Oxford to Gloucester and South 
Wales coaches, which, as a result of 
improved drainage of the Thames 
valley above Oxford, now passed 
through the town along Sheep 
Street (Fig. 6) and Witney Street. 
As many as forty coaches a day 
were counted, and, though Burford 
was not a regular stage for changing 
horses, inns and shopkeepers pros- 
pered, till, early in the nineteenth 
century, these too declined owing 
to the diversion of traffic by the 
construction of the existing Oxford- 
Gloucester road along the top of 
the ridge by-passing the town to 
the south. Then the nineteenth 
century saw the final extinction of 
surford’s independence as a self- 
governing corporation, and the 
coming, or rather the not-coming, 
of the railways physically sealed off 
the island valley from development 
till the first motor car nosed up to 
the sleepy inns. Yet the long pre- 
ceding centuries of corporate life 
have begotten in Burford a civic 
pride that, bereft as its folk are of 
executive power, yet endows them 
with an inspired conservatism ad- 
mitting neither abuses nor so-called 
improvements of modernity. The 
sweet poison of artiness has been 
refused as resolutely as the death- 
dealing kiss of commerce. 

The extraordinary story of the 
Burford Corporation that, long 
since dead, thus continues to func- 
tion through the spirit of the 
inhabitants, has been told in R. H. 
Gretton’s The Burford Records, a 
classic study in minor town govern- 
nent. It is a long story, beginning 
‘twenty years after the Norman 
‘onquest, but it shows how the 

eds of decay were contained in 
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3.—THE VIEW SOUTH UP HIGH STREET, WITH THE VICARAGE ON THE 


5.—MEDIAVAL, TUDOR AND GEORGIAN OPPOSITE THE TOLSEY 


RIGHT 
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6.—16th-CENTURY HOUSES IN SHEEP STREET 


the act of its begetting. The flaw from the 
outset was that Burford’s grant of liberties 
was premature and artificial, so that, like a 
tree with shallow roots, when the storms 
came in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, it was blown down. 

At Domesday Burford was a small agri- 
cultural community living in the stockaded 
village by the ford and belonging to the cele- 
brated Bishop Odo of Bayeux till his rebellion 
against Rufus. It was then given to Robert 
FitzHamon, lord of the Honour of Gloucester 
and conqueror of Glamorgan, who thereupon, 
in 1088, erected it into a town by a grant of 
Gild Merchant—a procedure bestowing the 
liberties of a borough, including market 
rights, but subject to the will of the lord of 
the manor. The reason for this remarkably 
early, and apparently unsolicited, bestowal 
of township on the village is interpreted by 
Gretton as due to FitzHamon’s desire to 
develop a detached manor, remote from his 
other possessions, as a source of revenue in 
market tolls and court fees. The limited 
franchises conferred were more than adequate 
for a community such as Burford was up till, 
say, the end of Henry II's reign. But thence- 


7.—THE TOLSEY, BUILT FOR THE CORPORATION 


ABOUT 1560 


forward, while other embryo towns were 
confirming and extending their independence, 
Burford remained prosperously content with- 
out examining the basis of its privileges. 
The burgesses’ placidity was due partly, no 
doubt, to their not having a resident lord of 
the manor to cause friction. The original 
manor house, which disappeared before 
records began, is thought to have stood over- 
looking the town from the place now called 
Bury Barns; and the lordship, going with 
the Honour of Gloucester, passed succes- 
sively to the Crown and to great but shadowy 
feudal lords who rarely if ever visited the 
place, until a rich lawyer on the make, 
Lawrence Tanfield, obtained it from James 
I, built the Priory as his seat, and 
shattered the ancient illusion of Burford’s 
independence. 

Meanwhile, however, the Corporation 
developed so far as to acquire a Common 
Seal, a Borough Court, and a Gild of Freemen 
—numbering about 100 in the thirteenth 
century—supposedly entitled to elect the 
Court and to hold property corporately. 

In 1500 this happy community was at 
its zenith, and ample survives of that date 
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8.—HOUSES ON THE HILL. 
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for its setting to be visualised. The town | 
not yet begun to expand up the hill, be 
still confined to the level ground of the Hi 
Street’s lower half (Fig. 1), up to and incl 
ing the two main lateral streets, Sh 
Street and Witney Street, both of which were 
already built up on both sides. Proba 
near their intersection and overlooked 
the old houses in Fig. 5 stood the High Cross, 
the base of which now lies under the arclies 
of the Tolsey (Fig. 7). This latter, a timber 
structure containing the town hall supporied 
on stone columns, is first mentioned in 156] 
and was probably erected near the site of the 
Cross which it then replaced as the centre 
of the town’s life. 

Lesser lanes lead off the High Street and 
most of the older messuages are similarly 
aligned, with their lengths at right angles to 
the Street, a court or yard, like those of the 
existing inns, entered through an archway 
running back to a close. From behind its 
houses indeed the town preserves an even 
more medieval aspect than from the Street. 
At the street end of a house, but not necessar- 
ily belonging to it, was in most cases a shop, 
A grant of 1404 gives the dimensions of one 
of these as 17} ft. long, 7 ft. broad, 7 ft. high, 
so that it was evidently a lean-to erected 
against the front, or rather end, of a house. 
The stone slated penthouses on wooden 
uprights that are still numerous in High 
Street (Figs. 4, 5), though now containing 
windows instead of shutters to be put up 
every night, represent these primitive shops. 

At the north end of the Street there was 
already a bridge in 1322 when it is referred 
to as damaged. The existing bridge, with deep 
bays on the cutwaters, has often been recon- 
structed but is in essence the medieval 
bridge. Cobbled ways to pavements along 
the river beside it were used for the process 
of tanning and maybe too for cloth-making, 
since the mills adjoined the bridge. Immedi- 
ately overlooking it from the west side of the 
Street stood formerly one of the chief 
clothiers’ houses, Cob Hall, which old draw- 
ings show to have been a substantial hall 
house with flanking gabled wings. Its 
destruction 100 years ago is regrettable as 
Burford now contains no house of that par- 
ticular type. Beyond it still stands the 
Vicarage, on a site first mentioned in 1384 and 
the further part of its building of 16th-century 
date. But its end to the street is dated 1672 
(Fig. 11) when the Vicar, John Thorpe, was 
a man of means with his own house at 
Fulbrook outside the town. Its gables hark 
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back to the Dutch renaissance precedents of fifty years 
before (cf. Raynham, Norfolk; Swakeleys, Middle and 
Moulton Manor, Yorkshire), and it is tempting to see in it 
an early work of a Strong or Kempster, the Burford masons 
so largely employed by Wren. It has been suggested that 
jt was built by the Vicar for leasing to distinguished visitors 
to the Races. Equally uncertain is the history of the sumptu- 
ous early Georgian front higher up the street (Fig. 10) now 
reconstructed behind to contain a chapel, and possibly built 
by Kempster in his last years (he died 1715), with a similar 
object. 
Set back behind the houses in High Street are, on the 
‘ost side, the Priory, the beautiful 16th-17th-century house 
-cted on the site of a small medieval hospital of St. John 
» Evangelist by Lawrence Tanfield, the first resident lord 
the manor of Burford; and on the east side the great 
urch round which the medizval life of Burford revolved 
ig. 9). In 1500 it was virtually as it is now, after nearly 
entury and a half of additions and reconstruction. From 
‘north it is approached by a green with the old Grammar 
,00l (unfortunately rebuilt in the last century) to the left, 
1 Warwick the Kingmaker’s Almshouses on the right, 
nded in 1456. Henry Bishop, one of the Bailiffs of 
rford, was their real begetter and builder, but the Earl of 
irwick, as lord of the manor, made the grant of the site 
iditional on his being regarded as their founder, as is duly 
proclaimed on the tablet above the door. 
The domestic architecture of Burford about 1500 is 
tomised in the delightful group of houses in Fig. 5. That 
the left is a good deal earlier, and has a 14th-century 
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12.—THE VIEW FROM THE HILL DOWN HIGH STREET 


9.—CHURCH GREEN, WITH THE WARWICK ALMSHOUSES 


11.—THE VICARAGE. End to High Street, dated 1672 


crypt below it; that in the middle was probably built or 
refaced in Elizabeth’s reign; and the right-hand house was 
refronted in the eighteenth century—though its roof and 
chimney are much older. By the time building was extended 
up the hill (the first documentary reference to it is in 1570), 
the use of stone for house-building had become general, and 
Sheep Street (Fig. 6), and the upper part of the Hill (Fig. 8) 
contain many characteristic of that date. A few were rebuilt 
later, as in the case of that on the right of Fig. 8, but fit in 
with their neighbours in the way that masons with building 
in their bones (and whose ancestors may well have built 
what they were engaged in replacing) seem invariably to 
have been able to contrive. Though Burford contains some 
notable 18th-century houses, the general impression as one 
descends the Hill on entering the town from above (Fig. 12) 
is the same as that gained from our preliminary walk round 
from the bridge: of a medieval community little changed 
since the Civil War. Incidentally the last photograph illus- 
trates the effective planting of the Hill with lime trees 
kept carefully but not excessively pollarded up their stems, 
and the pleasant balance of tidiness with informality 
struck in the grassing of the banks between houses and 
roadway. 
(To be continued) 
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CHESTNUT COPPICE 


I—PLANTING AND CULTIVATION = By A. D. C. LE SUEUR 


HE exact period at which sweet 
chestnut began to be cultivated asa 
coppice crop in this country is not 
known, but it must extend well back 
into the sixteenth century. More or less confined 
to Kent, Surrey and Sussex for reasons of 
climate, soil, and utilisation, it is chiefly known 
by its connection with hop gardens. But in 
fact it has, and has had, other important uses. 
At one time it was largely used for making 
barrel hoops, especially in Sussex, but Con- 
tinental imports gradually squeezed it out, and 
by 1914 this trade had declined to almost 
nothing. 
Walking sticks were at one time largely 
made of one year chestnut shoots, but walking 


1.—THE WOODMAN’S 

PIECES OF WOOD AND A THIN 
sticks are no longer fashionable, and this trade 
also is nothing like as good as it once was. 

New uses come in as old ones go out, and 
at the beginning of the present century the cleft 
chestnut and wire-fencing industry, based on 
the French peignon pattern, had become estab- 
lished, and this, combined with poles required 
for hop-growing, has created a demand which 
so far, at any rate, shows no sign of coming 
to an end. A “hop pole”’ is the old-fashioned 
light type of pole up which the hop climbs. The 
heavier type, supporting the wire and string 
on which the hops of to-day are trained, is 
known as a wirework pole. 

Sweet chestnut has, of course, always been 
in use on rural estates for fencing, both ‘ bar”’ 
and “‘spile,’’ and its use for these purposes will 
disappear only when country ceases to be 
countiy. 

Literature on the subject is scarce. It 
would seem that those who know the subject 
will not write, and those who do not know the 
subject very wisely do not write. It is hoped, 
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therefore, that such information as the present 
writer has been able to get together may be 
of use to those interested in the oldest forest 
system practised in any country—coppice. 

Spanish chestnut is raised from seed. At 
the present time this is practically unprocurable, 
as it was obtained mainly from France and Italy. 
It is only in isolated cases that native seed 
ripens sufficiently well to be used, but if it can 
be obtained it usually gives better results than 
imported seed. 

Nuts are sown in the nursery about 
12 inches apart. At one time it was considered 
necessary to sow ‘“‘point’’ downwards, but 
practical experiment has proved this to be 
incorrect. The seedlings remain for two years 
in the nursery beds, and are 
then transplanted into lines, 
where they remain for two 
years more, being planted 
out in the woods at four 
years. 

Chestnut will grow on 
most fertile soils provided they 
have sufficient depth and are 
not too wet or too dry, especi- 
ally the former. Heavy clays 
are definitely unsuitable, as are 
thin soils over chalk and very 
acid soils carrying heather. 
Crops on poorly drained soils 
are liable to attack by “ ink 
disease.’’ A well-drained sandy 
loam is perhaps the best. 
Chestnut is very liable to 
damage by late frosts, and 
areas likely to be often affec- 
ted in this way should not be 
planted. . 

Apart from the actual 
growth, quality and cleavabil- 
ity appear to be directly in- 
fluenced by the type of soil. 
On very light sands and gravels 
the timber tends to be brittle, 
and throws out too many pole 
shoots. On _ chalk _ sub-soil, 
provided the top-soil is fairly deep, it grows 
excellently as a rule. Planting distance varies, 
3%, to 4% feet being usual. The closer inter- 
vals are generally found in non-hop-growing 
districts, where a lighter pole, for cleaving, 
is required. 


In early years ‘“‘ blanks ’’ due to dead trees 
must be filled up. Closeness of planting is 
essential if good crops are to be grown. Widely 
spaced coppice will, owing to the excess of 
light, develop far too many shoots. Upward 
growth will be checked, and the stool will 
become bushy, with short jointed crooked 
stems. The outside shoots will often have a 
pronounced bend in the stem, owing to over- 
shading by those growing in the middle. 

After-care in the early years is simple, 
consisting chiefly in keeping down weeds, 
especially bramble. 

In order to obtain poles, the crop is cut 
back to the ground for the first time at from 
six to twelve years. This crop will be either of 
the faggot type at six years, or rough poles 
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if left for longer periods. It is a curious fi ct, 
not generally known, that maiden poles, e 

if straight grown and clean, make bad cleay 
material, as the grain is almost invaria» 
twisted. 

After the first cutting the crop is est 
lished, and if properly cut may last for a cent; ry 
or more, provided that it is not overshadec 
any way by other trees. The Victorian praciic 
of growing chestnut as underwood, i.e. wit! 
thin overcrop of oak, ash or other lightly folia; e 
species, is not a good one. From the point 
view of shooting it may be satisfactory, bu 
first-class chestnut is to be raised it must be 
grown pure. Fig. 4 shows a case in point. 
Under an oak such as this 56 blanks and use 
stools were counted. 


On one er two Kentish estates an alter 
tive method is used. There the chestnut is 
planted at five-foot intervals, with larch set 
between. It is claimed that by this method 
the loss consequent on the first coppicing o 
the chestnuts is discounted by the return from 
small larch poles; that if the chestnut is not a 
success a final crop of larch may be obtained ; 
that if required a light over-wood of larch may 
be raised to assist in financial return. At the 
present time, however, the general practice is 
to grow chestnut pure, and standards over 
coppice are the exception. 


After the first cutting not more than two 
or three good poles can be expected, but the 
number will increase in later years for two or 
three rotations, and then become fairly constant 
for many years. 

The ‘“‘rotation”’ or period of growth varies. 
It is chiefly dependent on the growth of the 
crop and the purpose for which it is required. 
Crops to contain wirework poles are usually 
worked on a 14- to 16-year rotation, cleaving 
crops from 9 years upwards. Theoretically 
a fixed rotation is correct, but practically 
it is not, as the market must be watched 
always and the sales made accordingly. In a 
“tricky’’ market of this type a year or two 
one way or the other may make all the difference 
to the price obtained. 


The mortality among the stools over a long 
period is considerable, but, as the remaining 
ones grow older and larger, this does not matter, 
providing the ground is shaded, 7.e. that outside 
stool-shoots almost touch one another. On an 
area of middle age, and originally planted at 
4-ft. intervals 
with 2,700 trees, f 
1,200 stools 
per acre can 
be considered 
as a very satis- 
factory basis for 
pole raising. 

It has been 
suggested that 
a better crop 
might be 
obtained if a 
system of thin- 
ning to one 
or two _ poles 














IMPROVE AN OLD COPPICE AREA 
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per stool were practised. The idea is, that 
these poles would have more vitality, and 
vould be longer and cleaner, than the poles 
fron. a naturally stocked stool. 








This argument is not very convincing. To 
begin with it is extremely doubtful whether 
such poles would be cleaner and straighter if 
leprived of local competition. They might be 
heavier, but that is of no particular advantage ; 
in fact it would be a drawback, as the cleaver 
loes not like a very big pole. Six good long 
medium-sized poles may yield over eighty pales. 
Even if the heavier poles contained sufficient 
material for that number, production would be 
much slower, and if the pole were defective 
there might not be any pales at all. Added 
t) this would be the cost of thinning out 
shoots, which in itself would bring little or no 
return. 


























which causes ‘‘ die back.”’ 


not always of a clay type. 


for long periods. 































by the disease. 


practically unobtainable. 


required per acre, costing about £7. 


making a total of £21 per acre. 


‘lsewhere. On light soils 2-yr. seedlings can be 


have to be faced. 






the case of timber the turnover is a quick one. 


those of timber trees. 






‘om adjacent stools. Both are difficult, 





laturally towards the area. 
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3.—THE CLEAVER’S BREAK AND DULL 


Chestnut coppice, when well established, is usually immune 
rom rabbit damage, and there is no insect that attacks it. 
the only fungal disease of any importance is the 
This disease appears most frequently 
n badly-drained soils, and it should be noted that these are 
There are also sand soils which, 
because of their fine-textured silty nature, are so compact that 
lrainage is impeded and water is held up in the rooting area 
As far as can be ascertained at present 
oppice planted on fertile well-drained soil is not attacked 


The cost of planting and establishing chestnut coppice de- 
pends on various factors, but chiefly on the price of plants and 
the method of planting. At the present time chestnut plants are 
In pre-war days 2-yr. plants cost 
0s. per 1,000, so that at 4-ft. intervals 2,700 plants would be 
With planting at about 
the same price the total cost would be £14 per acre. 
netting were used the cost would increase greatly, and on a 
square area of 4 acres the additional cost would be about £7, 
If rabbits are not numerous 
this netting can be picked up after about five years, and used 
id this lessens the cost to some extent, but in such cases 
it is possible that additional cleaning and weeding costs will 


Che cost of planting may appear rather high, but unlike 


vars a price of £25 per acre for crops 20 years after planting 
“as far from rare, and with the initial debt wiped out by 
the first rotation, the profits in the future would far exceed 


[he improvement of old and neglected coppice areas is 
lone by planting young trees, or by “ plashing ’’ shoots 
unless the area 
8 fa‘rly large, owing to the overshading from the neighbouring 
top. Plashing may be done by selecting a long straight shoot 
a stool bordering the gap, and preferably a shoot inclining 


Chis is nicked at the base, bent over on to the ground, and 
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pegged near one or 
two branch joints. It 
is then covered at 
these joints with a 
small heap of earth, 
to make eventually a 
new shoot and root. 
The longevity of the 
parent stem is sometimes amazing. It 
is possible to scrape away a few inches 
of soil between two stools carrying a 
full crop of poles, to find the old stem 
still alive and full of vitality. Pegging 
must be very secure, or the operation 
will be a, failure, as rooting may not 
occur till the second season. 








If there is danger of overshading, 
adjacent shoots must be cut back 
after two years, to give the new 
plants all the light and sun possible. 


As already stated, filling up is diffi- 
cult, and often disappointing in its re- 
sults, especially on very small areas, and 
—> to fill single gaps in established planta- 
tions is practically impossible. In fact 
the best way to deal with gaps is not 
to have them ! 

The cutting of chestnut poles is 
carried out in normal times between 
November 1 and April 1. During the 
war, however, cutting in chestnut areas 
to be used for pit-wood has had to go 
on right through the year. The horror 
and dismay of the average land agent when he 
realised what was proposed had to be seen to 
be believed. But as far as can be ascertained 
stools have suffered no great harm, apart from 
a slight first-year growth check on Summer-cut 
poles. 

Chestnut poles are cleft to pales and spiles 
on a frame known as a break (Fig. 3). The 
cleaving tool is a short heavy blade set at right 
angles to the handle, and known as a dull axe 
or paling froe. To cleave quickly and easily, 
chestnut must be fast grown and straight 
grained, without dark heart. On inferior soils 
it is apt to develop a type of spiral or crooked 
grain, and with such timber, however good the 
cleaver, the pale will “run out.’’ Even really 
straight-grained material requires skill, as it is 
quite easy to deviate from the actual cleaving 
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plane. In such cases only long experience will 
enable the worker to get back into his original 
line without spoiling his pale. The pales are 
then collected into bundles, and wired up for 
transport. The bundles are tightened up for 
wiring in the ‘‘ woodman’s grip,’’ an age-old tool 
consisting to-day of two pieces of wood and a 
thin piece of wire rope, the action of which is 
as simple as it is efficacious (Fig. 1). 

Apart from the pale and pole market, 
chestnut coppice is a great asset to any farm 
or estate. It makes, among other things, first- 
class fencing bars, hurdles, thatching pegs, and 
gate-posts, and above all the old-fashioned 
Sussex spile fence, which for looks, cheapness 
and efficiency cannot be beaten by any other 
type. This fence consists of spiles which may 
be ‘‘rounds,’’ but are more usually ‘“‘clefts,”’ 
about 5 feet in length with a 24-inch tip dia- 
meter. These are set between parallel wires 
placed about 3 ft. 6 ins. from the ground, which 
during the course of erection are twisted in such 
a way that the spiles are closely held. The 
points are creosoted to a height of 18 inches 
and driven into the ground to a depth of 
12 inches. The usual setting is 6 spiles per yard. 
On good driving soil two men should erect at 
least 50 yards per day. The pre-war cost of 
such a fence was 2s. 6d. per vard erected, but 
to-day it is naturally more. 

Chestnut stands up to wet conditions well, 
and is therefore quite useful for banking and 
general ditch work. In Sussex this is known as 
spiling, the poles being driven into the mud, to 
keep up the rough planks which support the 
bank or ditch side. 

One of the commonest words used in Kent 
coppice areas is ‘‘bat.’’ The exact definition of 
a ‘‘bat’’ seems open to argument, but general 
opinion inclines to ‘‘anything smaller than a 
wire-work pole.’’ On the other hand one aged 
woodman’s answer is worth recording :— 

“Well, Sir, if you consult your dictionary 
you will find that a ‘bat’ is a sort of bird that 
flies about and hangs on things !”’ 

While the chief market for coppice poles 
is in the south-eastern counties, chestnut grows 
quite well in other parts of southern England, 
and for fencing and other estate uses is worth 
planting where the soil is suitable. 


(To be concluded) 
































4.—CHESTNUT GROWING UNDER STANDARD OAK 


The heavy lines show the height of the shoots below the oak branches ; the 





lighter lines indicate the height of adjacent poles growing in full light 
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THOUGHTS ON CANINE DISTEMPER 


T is never easy for the layman to approach 


a subject that rightly belongs to the 
medical or veterinary profession; and 
perhaps this applies especially to an 


important and highly complicated disease like 
canine distemper. At present, even the correct- 
ness of this general name is being disputed, 
since the term distemper covers a vast range 
of differing, though related disorders with 
greatly varying symptoms. 

It seems to me that canine afflictions have 
increased in later years; in any case, they have 
become more complicated and difficult of 
diagnosis. This may be due to the generally 
growing civilisation and refinement of all 
domestic animals, a process from which the dog 
has not escaped. It may also be due to the 
development of exaggerated show specimens to 
the undoubted detriment of intelligence, 
stamina and natural resistance to disease. If, 
for instance, every breed of working dog were 
compelled to streriuous tests in the 
specialised work for which it was originally 
intended, before gaining championship status, it 
might help in regaining much of the stamina 
lost through breeding solely for show. In this 
matter we are certainly behind several other 
European countries, from which we might well 
learn some valuable lessons. 

* * * 


pass 


But there is another point, perhaps the 
most significant of all, concerning distemper. 
I have always thought this should be a. matter 
(as no doubt Nature intended) of the survival 
of the fittest. I have never had a dog or puppy 
“immunised.’’ In the first place, this has not 
always proved 100 per cent. effective—dogs 
have been known to contract distemper two or 
even three times; in the second, I consider 
stamina of great importance, and one of the 
benefits of stamina is resistance to disease. This 
is, of course, hereditary, and eventually means 
a building up of sound stock. I have had dogs 
who were immune to that curiously contagious 
but still unsolved affliction called hysteria, just 
as I have had dogs obviously immune to 
distemper. These are the individuals to use for 
working and breeding; these are the tough 
parents of future generations. 

On the few occasions when I have had 
distemper among my own dogs—and one of 
these included the fatal Stuttgart variety 
I have never worried unduly about it; and, 
apart from giving the patients the usual care 
and attention, I have been content to let 
Nature take its course. There has been no 
forcible feeding, no artificial heating, and no 
coddling. This may sound slightly hard-hearted, 
but I prefer to consider it philosophical, 
practical, and wholly in accord with the 
principles of Nature. Nature herself is not 
overburdened with a soft heart. She shows 
little mercy to weaklings, the mortally sick, and 
the aged; she eliminates all superfluity in a way 
we ourselves—smug in a “superior’’ civilisa- 
tion—seem to have forgotten. And Nature is 
right. The puppies surviving after a bout of 
distemper must possess more stamina and 
resistance than the others who succumbed. 
Surely this advantage is to be transmitted to 
their progeny later on. 

* * * 


The general name of distemper seems to 
cover a growing number of canine ailments. To 
my mind, distemper is not comparable with 
human influenza so much as an illness like 
measles. The initial affection is not as important 
as the ensuing developments, such as bronchial 
trouble, pneumonia, heart-failure, jaundice, 
chorea and deadly fits. Any of these latter are 
highly dangerous, and nearly always evolve 
from the fairly simple and well-known symp- 
toms of distemper. It follows, therefore, that 
the distemper patient should be watched with 
all vigilance long after apparent recovery. 

The stamina and resistance of dogs are 
incalculable factors. No one can tell how any 
individual is going to react to deadly illness, 
either from appearance, size, or character. And 
no one can foresee, unfortunately, what type 
of complication may develop. For the average 





By HULDINE V. BEAMISH 


dog-owner, the best precaution is to act under 
expert veterinary advice, carrying out all 
instructions in the most conscientious way. 

During some recent experience I have come 
in contact with a man who is probably one of the 
ten best vets. in England, and was privileged 
to work under him and hear many of his views. 
They are full of interest. 

* * * 

He does not advocate the usual inoculation 
with vaccine. But to anyone acquiring a dog 
or puppy, and acting on his strict instructions, 
he guarantees a cure. This is a general idea 
of his procedure. He himself would put a dog 
or puppy in with one that was infected by 
distemper. The temperature must be taken at 
least twice a day; as the dog’s normal tempera- 
ture is about 101°6, any rise above this calls 
for action. As soon as the temperature rises, 
the patient is injected with 20, 30, or 40 ccs. of 
distemper serum—the amount depending on 
several circumstances as judged by the vet. 
If this succeeds in lowering the temperature, 
no more serum is injected until such time as the 
temperature rises again. If, on the other hand, 
it remains high or goes even higher (and it is 
possible for a dog’s temperature to rise to 107 
or 108 without fatal results), then 20 or 30 more 
ccs. are injected, until the temperature does 
finally drop. This treatment is only entirely 
successful if every phase of temperature is 
carefully noted and steps taken at once. This 
vet. does not believe in forcible feeding, and 
one often notices that a lowering of temperature 
in itself means an increased appetite. This is 
just a general and rapid survey of the method, 
which, if carefully carried out by all parties 
concerned, should at least save the dog’s life 
and decrease the severity of the attack. 

In these days many drugs are available 
for both human beings and dogs. One of these, 
used for canine distemper, is the well-known 
M. and B. I do not pretend to know much 
about its properties, but I do know that it is 
invaluable in some human ailments, and may 


EPOCH-MAKIN 


N nearly all branches of sport there are 
certain feats which stand out because they 
surpass the limits of what had previously 
been deemed credible or possible. In order 

to become thus memorable they must have 
a perfectly definite and clear-cut character in 
the matter of figures. The human mind does 
not take kindly to fractions. An example of 
what I mean is the achievement of an American 
high-jumper, one Steers, who a few years ago 
cleared 7 ft. 0} in. in California. It was, I think, 
indoors and so not an _ official ‘‘ world’s 
record,”’ but still there it was. If he had only 
jumped 6 ft. 11 ins., as he has done out of doors, 
the man in the street would at most have 
said that there seemed no limit to what athletes 
can do nowadays. Seven feet is another matter; 
the extra quarter of an inch fixes the record in 
the memory and marks the incredible which has 
become credible. So it was when 6 ft. was first 
cleared at the Oxford Sports by M. J. Brooks; 
5 ft. 11 ins. had been accomplished before, but 
the 1 in. beyond made people write to the 
papers and say that the thing could not have 
been done. So it will be some day, presumably, 
when some superhuman athlete runs a mile in 
3 mins. 59$ secs. That sounds impossible, but 
the Swedes are getting very near it, and I sup- 
pose somebody will do it, and there will be 
another of the unforgettable landmarks. 
Musing idly on these things I have been 
trying to think what would to-day correspond 
in golf to this jump of the astonishing Mr. 
Steers. The nearest approach to it I can imagine 
is the returning of a score of under 60. 
When he reads that, some correspondent may 
dip an infuriated pen in the ink to tell me 
that I am years behind the times, since it has 
often been done. ‘‘My good sir,’’ I reply to 


be used successfully (combined with serum 
injections) for distemper. It is, above all, most 
excellent for lowering a high temperature in 
a short time. A dog with a consistently high 
temperature for several days seldom eats. ‘jhe 
lowering of this is generally accompanied by 
a return of appetite, even if only a tempor iry 
one, and this is beneficial. The effect of this 
drug on human beings is often to produce acute 
depression, though it performs its task, but this 
does not seem to apply to dogs, who appear to 
recover their spirits as the drug takes eficct 
I must here emphasise that no novice should 
ever attempt to use such drugs, except um ler 
the most expert supervision. 
*x* * * 


Other injections are given to dogs sufte:in 
from distemper and its complications, whic} 
as general disinfectants for either the lungs or 
bloodstream, and other affected parts. As 
a rule, they are not resorted to except in extreme 
cases, and again, should be employed only by 
experts. 

Although I hold a great respect for modern 
veterinary methods, I still consider distemper 
to be the natural eliminator, and in my own 
dogs the disease would have to run its course 
which, in the long run, might prove less 
disastrous than immense vet’s. bills and dogs 
that suffered everlastingly from after-effects. 
This, again, may seem a harsh statement. 
Perhaps so, but a long life and some experience 
have taught me the value of cutting losses, 
especially where livestock are concerned. 

Efficient as modern methods may be, they 
do not always produce perfect results. Indeed, 
they cannot reasonably be expected to do so, 
And if a dog is going to spend the rest of his 
life running round in hysterical fits, or twitching 
eternally with chorea, it would surely have been 
better if he had died a natural death from 
distemper. That is why I personally consider 
a natural reaction and recovery is of untold 
value: because the dog who fights and con- 
quers this disease through the resources of his 
own stamina, unaided by artificial means, is (to 
my mind) a tough survival of Nature. and weli 
worthy to be the ancestor of future generations. 
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A Golf Commentary by 
*~ BERNARD DARWIN 


him blandly, “I know it has.’’ It has been done 
on comparatively miniature courses sucli as 
Ranelagh and various others. Nay, more than 
that, Charles Whitcombe has done a 59 at his 
own course at Crews Hill, which, though I have 
never seen it, I take to have no element of 
miniature about it; indeed the books tel! me 
it has a standard scratch score of 72. | am 
aware of these records, but in order that the 
feat should have the true epoch-making quality 
I demand that it should be accomplished on 
some championship course and if possible :n a 
championship or other famous competition. It 
is only then that we shall get the genuine t!rrill 
of the impossible having become a fact, and I 
do not personally expect to experience it, 
though some future generation will doub:less 
do so. 

It is mildly amusing to look back at 
records and see how many times golfers have 
experienced it. For the earliest occasic 
shall go back over a hundred years and s 
the list of St. Andrews medal winners. f om 
1806 to 1836 the gold medal, which is now the 
second medal at the Autumn Meeting, was the 
only medal played for, and in the first ‘ear 
Walter Cook Esquire W.S. won with a sore 
of 100. It must then have seemed likely hat 
somebody would soon do a 99, and no di ubt 
in ordinary games this was done; but the y ars 
passed on and still when it came to card ind 
pencil nobody did it. The winning score was 
always over 100, and in 1823, on what 1 iust 
surely have been a tempestuous day, it wes as 
high as 120. 

Then suddenly in 1834 there came a ong 
Robert Oliphant Esquire with a 91, and sma: hed 
for ever the legend that nobody could break the 
hundred. Some more years passed, and one 
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fine day (I think in the 1840s, but I lack the 
right book) Mr. Bethune of Blebo walked into 
the Union Parlour at St. Andrews and announced 
that he had been playing with Allan Robertson 
and that Allan had gone round in 79. That to 
be sure was not ina competition, but the event 
was nevertheless one to astonish and appal. For 
the first time somebody had holed St. Andrews 
under 80; another old landmark had gone and 
another new one had been set up. If the gentle- 
mon assembled in the Union Parlour had been 
ted that some day somebody would go round 
urder 70 they would have laughed, but some- 
body did: in 1927 Mr. R. J. Jones jun. of 
A‘‘anta in the first of his four rounds in the 
O, en Championship did 68. 

That was memorable and remarkable, but 
it was hardly epoch-making, because we had 
go used to the notion of people breaking 70 
be ore that. Nineteen hundred and four was, 
if remember rightly, the year that destroyed 
th invulnerable and invincible reputation of 
th seventies. In the Championship at Sand- 
w h J. H. Taylor in hot pursuit of Jack White 
re irned a68. Incidentally that year did away 
wh another reputation of invincibility. It 


was generally supposed that four rounds 
averaging 75 apiece marked the limit of the 
possible, but in 1904 Jack White, with Braid 
and Taylor right on his heels, had a winning 
total of 296 and the 300 had gone by the board. 
Thank heaven, scores under 70 in a champion- 
ship are not very common even yet, but once 
they have been done we cannot hope to have 
quite the same exciting sensation again till 
there comes along a 59, and that, as I said, I 
do not expect to see. I must say that Cotton 
did his very best to give us the feeling of the 
incredible achieved at Sandwich in 1934, when, 
having begun with a 67, he went on with a 65. 
At least he had got half way between the 
seventies and the sixties, but the minds of most 
of us cannot retain many records and insist on 
counting by tens. 

Naturally it is only given to an infinitesi- 
mally small number of golfers to produce these 
sensations in the breasts of others; but, luckily 
for human happiness, we have nearly all pro- 
duced them in our own. The world goes on 
much as it has done before and indeed remains 
wholly unaware of our achievements, but we 
ourselves remember them for ever. When I 


TYRANNY IN FEATHERS 


IRDS are not nice-minded. They are 
unscrupulous, quarrelsome, dictatorial, 
cunni’'g, greedy, and what I should call 
foul-beaked and light-clawed. I prom- 

is | my birds that I would give up keeping a 
ca , to please them, though I| didn’t know that 
th re were mice in the house when I did so. I 
di know that it meant a sacrifice, as I enjoy 
th company of a nice cat in the evenings. 

But I had decided to “tame” my birds. 
Th» shoe, however, is on the other foot, and it 
is | who am tamed—or, rather, bullied—by 
thm. If I fail to open the window early on a 
cold morning, Robert the Robin sits outside 
abusing me at the top of his voice, using every 
rude name he can lay his beak to. Like those 
described by the preacher in Ecclesiastes, I 
must ‘‘rise up at the voice of the bird”’ and sit 
shivering that his greed may be satisfied. Once 
inside, he almost chokes himself, trying to 
swallow crumbs too big for him. 


* * * 


Whoever wrote that ‘birds in their little 
nests agree’’ can never have been thinking of 
tits. The blue tits and the great tits fight and 
chatter over suspended scraps of fat. Blue tits 
are so engaging, with their ruffled hair and 
Chinese faces, their petulant voices, their skill 
in acrobatics, and their trick of holding food 
down with one ‘“‘ hand ”’ as they eat, that one for- 
gives them much; more than one would forgive 
their black-velvet-skull-capped cousins—mere 
strong men, with no charm compared to the 
clever little clowns. But it is a poor return, I 
feel, for the meal-cum-gymnasium that I 
provide to have the cap pecked off my milk 
bottle and its pieces strewn untidily about 
the step; though it shows imagination, enter- 
prise and determination on their part. It must 
have been an intelligent tit who first decided 
that this white stuff might be good; discovered 
the vulnerable cardboard, and attacked it with 
his sharp beak. Still, it is piracy, and I do 
provide water for drinking and baths. 

People tell you that if you do this, the birds 
will leave your fruit alone. This is no more true 
than that willow-wrens don’t eat raspberries. 
They may eat the grubs off the canes too—l 
don’t know. And no net has meshes small 
enough to exclude their slimness. They look 
enchanting perched in them—beaks inside, tails 
without. It is for us to decide between rasp- 
berries and willow-wrens, but it is useless to 
dclude ourselves that they are not fruit-fans. 
Personally, I am a slave to them; and they are 
too small to hold much, anyway. 

These are the birds which now come into my 
|! itchen window; to eat crumbs as I sit at meals : 
‘he belligerent robin; blue tits (I think several) ; 

irs. Chaffinch; Mrs. Sparrow or Miss Sparrow 
very young and inexperienced ; older sparrows, 
ke some people, grow more disillusioned and 
ispicious than they need with advancing years; 
1ey are usually cowards, in the country, unlike 


their London relatives). Mr. Chaffinch, with 
several cronies, haunts the top of the coal- 
house which slopes down from the window, and 
might decide to join his wife at any moment. 
She is as neat in her habits as in her person, 
and once came right across the table to tidy up 
a crumb which she had inadvertently scattered 
—a real kindred spirit! Her nest alone would 
show you that she is house-proud. 

Iam afraid that my mother’s cock chaffinch 
must be dead. He was the tamest of all her 
bedroom-window birds, but none of the three 
who come now is brave enough to enter as yet. 
The position is reversed, too, because the 
original Mrs. Chaffinch was timid and sat on 
my mother’s window-ledge without, protesting 
that she dared not come inside, while her hus- 
band, with loud, encouraging ‘“‘Spinks”’ assured 
her from within that it was perfectly safe. Four 
years later, it is my kitchen Mrs. Chaffinch who 
is bolder than her menfolk. 

The cuddie (Yorkshire for hedge-sparrow) 
hops daintily all over the coal-house top picking 
up the almost invisible crumbs that he or she 
prefers, but has not yet ventured in. A hen 
blackbird hardly counts, as she did so only 
once. Nor, certainly, does the cock sparrow- 
hawk, who surprisingly sat on the garden fence; 
crumbs would never appeal to him; and, despite 
my disillusionment respecting my birds’ charac- 
ters, I have no wish to provide him with a 
banquet of banqueters, though I admire his 
looks, and was excited at entertaining such an 
unusual caller. 

Owls, with their misguided sense of humour 
that makes them hoot suddenly into my bed- 
room window in the night, to retire chuckling 
when I wake and reluctantly rise in the hope of 
seeing them at it, do not count either. I wish 
they would come in some evening and catch the 
mice for me, which would suit everybody very 
nicely—except the mice, I suppose. 





* * * 


The Bible is rich in its allusions to birds, 
especially the Book of Psalms: doves, pelicans, 
-agles, sparrows, swallows, and so on. I wonder 
whether the author of the 84th Psalm meant 
that sparrows and swallows built their nests on 
or over the altars, or whether he intended to 
imply that their nests are themselves altars to 
the Almighty. Certainly most nests are works 
of art lovely enough to be done, not unworthily, 
to the glory of God—though the slum-dwellings 
of sparrows are an exception. 

I think that the Psalmist did mean that 
the birds built in the Temple. Once, nearly 
twenty years ago, a pair of swallows built their 
house in my bedroom. 

First, they sat on the cornice-pole, con- 
versing. The subject of discussion was obvious, 
and I put a piece of board on top of the pole, 
after listening : (‘‘Of course, my dear, it’s a nice, 
quiet site; but this pole isn’t quite flat enough, 
do you think? ’’) 
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was a small boy there was in England a sort of 
vague legend or tradition that a golfer should 
beat 100 before he allowed himself to buy a 
red coat. I daresay many an otherwise honest 
man conceded himself just one putt, which he 
had in fact missed, in order to attain that 
splendour. 

I had no ambitions in the _ red-coated 
direction, but I- did passionately covet a 
99. Yet, sad tosay, I cannot remember when 
or where [I did it. I do remember vividly 
when I accomplished half the task, namely a 
49 for the old nine holes at Cromer. I was 
hovering on the border between 12 and 13 and 
was playing with a boy a little older than 
myself, Willie Aveston who afterwards became 
the professional at Cromer and a very fine 
golfer, though he never did himself full justice 
in public. I can only hope that I had holed 
all the putts, but I sometimes wonder uneasily. 
With equal clearness I remember a round of 
80 at Eastbourne when I was, [ think, 16. 
It was so much beyond my expectations that 
there was no alloy of bitterness in the fact that 
just one more putt holed would have brought 
me within the sacred circle of the seventies. 


> By RUTH HEDGER 


This gave satisfaction, though it had to be 
cemented to the wall before the foundation was 
considered safe. For a whole Summer I was at 
the mercy of those swallows. My dressing- 
table was under the window, and had to be kept 
covered by constantly changed sheets of news- 
paper. If I took a lighted candle into my room 
at night (there was no gas or electricity in that 
vicarage) and set it in any usual spot, Father 
Swallow came down from his roosting place on 
the pole—even after Mother was sitting calmly 
on her eggs—and got, quite literally, into a 
flap; having to be rescued from corners on the 
floor, whence he was retrieved gasping with 
terror. I had to undress with my candle on the 
floor, behind a chest of drawers. 


= 


In addition to the vices already described, 
birds have, of course, some virtues, but these 
are of the irritating kind, of which that of early 
rising is typical. Four o'clock is the time for 
swallows. These were inveterate chatterers—in 
pleasant, liquid voices, I must admit—and 
divided the early morning between talk and 
hawking in and out of the window—which, by 
the way, I could never shut all that Summer 
even in torrential rain, high gales, or thunder- 
storms. When the family arrived, it was much 
worse, especially when the children must learn 
to fly. Naturally, I was unfamiliar with the 
method of instruction, so that the first time I 
was awakened by the frantic beat of wings, to 
see one of the babies hanging outside the nest 
by his claws and flapping in a frenzy, I supposed 
that he had fallen out, but, presently, I realised 
that this was a lesson, used on all the family. 

There was no sleep for me in the early hours 
after that, until the whole party reached the 
stage of sitting in a tidy row on the pole, being 
fed in turn; and not much even then! 
True, they looked most engaging in their tail- 
coats, white shirts and inappropriate red bow- 
ties. The traffic in and out finally became six- 
instead of two-fold; and then the young people, 
I suppose, were launched in life on their own. 
The parents immediately did up the home and 
set about rearing their second brood. 

At the’end of the Summer I had learned a 
good deal about swallows, but lacked “ the 
season of all natures, sleep.”’ I took down and 
kept the nest for a souvenir. Had we not been 
leaving the village, I should have left it there, 
weakly, for their use the next year. But I knew 
that the fierce housekeeper of my father’s 
bachelor successor would be unlikely to leave a 
“casement ope’’ for swallows, as Keats recom- 
mended for the encouragement of Love’s entry 
to Psyche. Despite my exhausting Summer, I 
felt a real pang at the thought of my exacting 
lodgers’ puzzled disappointment next year on 
finding it shut against them. 

Once these unscrupulous birds get their 
claws into your heart, your plight is that of 
Prometheus: ‘“‘J/ faut avoir un aigle \”’ 
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A STUART RELIC 


Ik,—The bicentenary of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie’s rebellion, and the 
interesting article you have just pub- 
lished, prompt me to send vou this 
photograph of the “Secret Portrait” 
of the Prince. It was the custom 
among his supporters to drink the 
health of “the King over the water”’ 
when he was abroad. The Secret Por- 
trait consists of a square board covered 
with daubs of paint which seem to be 
meaningless. When a polished metal 
evlinder is placed on a certain spot on 
the board, it picks up the daubs of 
paint and the portrait of Prince 
Charles appears retlected on its curved 


surface. This is readily seen in the 
photograph. If the Prince’s  sup- 
porters were surprised by — their 


enemies in the act of toasting him, 
the cylinder was quickly removed, 
leaving the incomprehensible paint- 
marks 

I took this photograph’ in the 
Highland Museum at Fort William, 
with the kind co-operation of the cus- 
todian. She told me that there are two 
other ‘Secret Portraits”’ in existence. 
Perhaps some of your readers know 
of their whereabouts EDWARD 
RICHARDSON, 27, Road, W. 
Bridgford, Nottingham. 


THE JACKAL’S WEDDING 
From Sir George Cunningham 

Strk,--On the N.W. Frontier of India, 
if the sun shines while a shower of 
rain is falling, Pathans call it the 
jackal’s wedding —-gidar wida. I have 
been told that in parts of 
england people speak of the same 
thing as the fox’s wedding Is this 


Villiers 


some 


true (sSEORGE CUNNINGHAM, Govern- 
nt House, Peshawar, NWF. 
P) Tr 
TRUMPETERS’ HOUSE 


SIR 1 am much interested in Mr. 
J. RK. Whitfield’s letter about the Hills 
of Trumpeters’ House, Richmond, in 
which it is said that Richard Hill the 
diplomat, Provost of Eton, etc., be- 


queathed the house “to a cousin, 
Thomas Hill, who was, it is believed, 
a clergyman and in which also 


mention is made of Hampton Court, 
for the furnishing of which Richard 
Hill was responsible. But at this time 
Sir Christopher Wren was employing 
Fhomas Hill, Master of the Masons’ 
Company of London, upon the build- 
ing of Hampton Court, and one of 
Phomas Hill’s rare sculptured memo- 
rials is in Hampton Church 
Thus there seem to be five Hills 

Mrs. Masham, her brother Richard 
Richard the diplomat, Thomas 
lieved to be a parson) and Thomas the 
mason all more or less intimately 
connected at the same period with 
Hampton Court and Richmond : five 
that is, unless the two Thomases are 
the same. It is difficult to believe that 


(be- 


Thomas the mason did not build 
rrumpeters’ House 
Now Richard, Provost of Eton, 


died after the first proposals had in 
1720 been made for building a new 
library there. The library was not 
built until 1725-28. The builder was 
one Rowland who, oddly enough con- 
sidering the importance of the com- 
mission, is otherwise entirely unknown. 
But Provost Hill founded the fortunes 
of the Shropshire Hills of Hawkstone, 
in whose family (as in another old 
Shropshire family, the Hunts of 
Boreatton) Rowland is a traditional 
Christian name. Rowland would 
seem to have some claim to be a name 
for many generations Salopian. 

Can the Rowland employed at 
Eton have had any connection with 
Thomas Hill the mason, either pro- 
fessionally (e.g., as an ex-apprentice 
of his), or with Provost Hill? Was 
Thomas Hill the mason, if not the 
same man as the Thomas believed to 
be a clergyman, another relation? 
And how, if at all, do Mrs. Masham 
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and her brother fit into the family ? 
All this is a tissue of hypotheses, I 
know: but it surely is suggestive. 
The obscurity of the builder Rowland 
would be explained if he could be 
proved to have been a Shropshire 
man, trained in London, who returned 
to Shropshire, and secondly fresh light 
upon Trumpeters’ House may appear. 

Since writing the above I have 
consulted Mr. Hussey’s book on Eton, 
and have there found his suggestion 
that the Moore who made the wood- 
work in the library was the Moore who 
worked with Gumley on the furniture 
for Hampton Court (1717-27). Here 
is yet another connection with 
Hampton.—EpDMUND EspDAILE, Manor 
Farm, Bloxham, Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Christopher Hussey writes : 
The erroneous attribution of Trum- 
peters’ House to Richard Hill, brother 
of Mrs. Masham, goes back at least to 
the Victoria County History of Surrey, 
Vol. 11 (1911). Mr. J. R. Whitfield, a 


THE 


See letter: 


neighbour of Hawkstone, the great 
Hill house in Shropshire, is undoubt- 
edly correct in stating the first occu- 
pant of the house to be Richard Hill 
(1655-1727) the diplomat and founder 
of the Hawkstone family’s fortunes. 
The latter was Deputy Paymaster of 
the Forces about 1690-96, after which 
he held a series of diplomatic appoint- 
ments (Brussels 1696, The Hague 1699, 
Turin 1703), varied by being a Lord 
of the Treasury 1699-1702 and a 
member of the Council of Prince 
George as Lord High Admiral 1702-10. 
He died at Richmond, no doubt in 
Trumpeters’ House, unmarried and 
exceedingly rich, leaving his fortune 
to his nephews Samuel Barbour and 
Thomas Harwood, who both took the 
name of Hill. But he was only a 
Fellow of Eton (1714) never Provost, 
although he aspired to that post. His 
connection with Hampton Court 
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(1696-98), mentioned by Mr. Whitfield, 
was due no doubt to his being a Lord 
of the Treasury at that time. Mr. 
Esdaile’s suggestion that Richard Hill 
was connected with Thomas Hill the 
mason is very possible, professionally, 
but seems far-fetched genealogically. 
Rowland, the Eton mason, had been 
employed on altering College Hall 
prior to building the present College 
Library.—Ep. 


BUTTERFLY FIND 
Sir,—While trying to find perfect 
green veined white butterflies in the 
vicinity of Poltimore village, near 
Excter, on July 17, a friend and I 
had the luck to take two Bath whites 
(Pontia daplidice). Both insects were 
in perfect condition and had the 
appearance of just having emerged 
from the chrysalis. 

According to South’s Butterflies 
of the British Isles (1936 edition) not 
more than sixty Bath whites seem 


SECRET PORTRAIT 


A Stuart Relic 


to have been recorded as taken in 
England during the last century.— 
ANTHONY N. Courtson, The Barn 
House, Dunsfold, Surrey. 


A SANCTUARY KNOCKER 


S1r,—In a recent issue a correspon- 
dent enquires about the _ bronze 
lion’s-head_ knocker, locally referred 
to as a sanctuary knocker. 

Local traditions are worth bearing 
in mind in matters of this kind, but 
in addition I believe that sanctuary 
knockers are almost without exception 
of the type referred to: the Durham 
knocker is famous, and I think that 
a number of similar examples are to 
be found in France. 

Perhaps some of your readers 
can say what is the connection be- 
tween these knockers and Roman 
mooring-rings, which also comprised 


CORRESPONDENCE 


a lion’s head with a ring in the mou: }, 
I seem to remember that a num) -r 
were recovered from Nero’s galley ‘y 
Lake Nemi, for instance.—P. 
REED (F/O), Newark, Nottinghamshi 


JACKDAW INTERLOPEI 


Sirk,—It may interest your you 
correspondent Hugo Brooke to hy 
of the tables being turned on sto k 
doves, some of which evicted jackd: 
from their nest as described in y: 
issue of August 3. ; 

Twice in recent years a pair 
stock doves have taken up reside: 
in an old elm tree at the end of 1 \ 


2 iF 7 
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garden. On each occasion they ha .¢ 
been evicted—after about a wee. ‘s 


possession—by jackdaws which h; 
subsequently reared their young ) 
the hole in the tree. 

On the last occasion the result: 
young jackdaws were—perhaps 
the sins of their parents—given a 
coat of pale fawn all over instead of 
the black (and blue head). Two of 
these unusual melanistic mutati 
may still be seen consorting with t] 
many rooks from a_ neighbouri 
rookery on their foraging expeditior 
When the whole flock rises they make 
a very unusual sight as their wing 
feathers are almost ‘‘off white.’ 
KENNETH V. Howe, Hall Green Hou 
Tean, Staffordshire. 
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BIRDS ON FISHING-RODS 


Sir,—An experience similar to that 
which happened to Major Hope (who 
describes in your issue of August 3 
how a blue tit perched on his fishing- 
rod) happened to me while I was 
fishing in a canal. 

I was underneath an overhanging 
willow by a bridge, when a kingfisher 
flew under the bridge and alighted « 
my rod, probably thinking it was part 
of the willow. 

From there it dived into t 
water; came up with a fish al 
11% inches long, and, alighting on 
plank on which I was sitting, al 
3 vards away from me, turned 
fish head downwards in its beak 
swallowed it.—Dorotuy V. CHAWN! 
Burston, near Stafford. 


CAN A CHICKEN SWIM ? 


S1r,—Recently, on a lovely war 
afternoon, I walked to a_near-! 
disused gravel-pit at Guiister, 


Northern Germany, near the Balt 
Sea, for a swim. Not liking t 
appearance of the weedy water 
passed on to find another pool, 
way of a narrow sandy path ly 
between a hillock of sand and 
water. 


A sudden explosion of featl 
stopped me. I had disturbed 
ordinary farm-yard chicken havin 
dust bath. The bird was_ hid 
among some willow shoots by 
pool. At my sudden advent, the { 
cackled and awkwardly flung i 
into the air, over the water, into w 
it fell, plump! 

Far from being alarmed, th 
it lay deep in the water, it immedi 
struck out for the nearest land, sw 
ming or paddling as a dog does. 
made the shore quite easily, and aft 
fluffing its feathers, rejoined son 
other fowls, not a bit upset by 1 
unnatural mode of navigation.—! 
SINGER (Gunner, R.A.), B.L.A. 

[The domestic hen can, when nec 
arises, swim quite well, and we hav 
several times seen fowls that hai 
accidentally got into deep water swin 
ashore.—ED.] 


SCUM ON SWIMMING- 
POOLS 
S1r,—Can you help me in the following 
difficulty? I have a swimming-pool 
in my _ garden, which measures 


























AMPING HORN FROM BRAYBROOKE 
CHURCH 
See letter: A Village Curiosity 


ximately 10 yards long by 5 

wide by 4 feet (average) 
and has a capacity of 10,000 
ns 


Is there any way of keeping the 
reasonably clean without build- 
1 expensive circulating plant? 
e tried copper sulphate, and on 
er occasion rock salt. I forget 


t mount of copper sulphate I used, 
a is was before the war, but when 
J ed up for the first time after 
‘ ng out of the Army a few weeks 


a I] put in approximately three- 
( ters of a hundredweight of rock 
sa’ which kept the water reasonably 
cl for about a fortnight. I then 

tied the pool, cleaned the sides 
a bottom (concrete) and refilled 
W nut rock salt, as a test, to find 
thet in about three days the surface 
of the water was covered with a 
ny-brown scum composed of some 
soit of vegetable growth. When this 
scum is cleaned off the water itself 
is quite clear, but the growth is so 
rapid that the pool has to be skimmed 
twice a day.—G. S. D., Worcester- 


Copper sulphate in the form of 
crystals is perhaps the most simple 
method of controlling algal growth in 
ponds. The proportion of sulphate 
to water is 2% oz. to 10,000 gallons. 
Place the crystals in a muslin bag and 
drag this through the water until the 
crystals are dissolved. Another 
method is to spray potassium per- 
manganate on the surface as a solution 
almost the colour of dilute port wine 
(a dessertspoonful to a gallon of water). 
The scum can often be removed by 
adding sufficient water to make the 
pool overflow: this overflow carries 
the surplus scum with it. It does more 
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harm than good to keep 
on changing the water as 
this does not allow time 
for it to settle and be- 
come matured.—ED. | 


A VILLAGE 
CURIOSITY 


Sir, — My _ photograph 
shows a vamping horn 
at Braybrooke, North- 
amptonshire, an instru- 
ment used with old-time 
village choirs to give a 
lead to the singing. The 
procedure seems to have 
been that the clerk, or 
whoever was acting as 
musical director, would 
give an illustration of 
what was wanted; and 
after this the hymn or 
psalm would be pro- 
ceeded with. Whether 
used in conjunction with 
a tuning fork, with which 
the leader was supposed 
to “give the note,’’ is a question for 
those versed in the management of 
village choirs to say. Weird and odd 
as it seems to modern eyes, it is 
possible that it did good service in its 
day. 

In length it is about five feet over 
all; and it is of very distinct weight. 
The horn is beautifully shaped, and 
a series of depressions round its mouth 
tell of some seeking after ornament. 

Before the war, I was told that 
there are five other vamping horns in 
various parts of England. It is pos- 
sible that readers of CouNTRY LIFE 
can give some details of the others; 
if they are lucky enough to have been 
spared from bombs. It is up to every- 
one to record and check over such 
village curiosities as are still left to us. 
—F. J. E., Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


THE SNAKE-SLAYER 


SiR,—Some years ago, when living on 
the Isle of Pines, West Indies, I had 
a cat who showed an extraordinary 
fondness for killing snakes! They 
were usually black-snakes or young 
majus (the Cuban boa), sometimes 
three or four feet long and Gilly never 
failed to bring her booty up to the 
house to show us. 

She usually came dragging the 
snake by the neck, dropped it on the 
front porch and waited for praise. 
We never saw her actually making a 
kill but all the bodies showed the 
typical mongoose hold, just behind 
the head. Gilly never attempted to 
eat her snakes nor did she show any 
further interest in them after the 
family had seen them. 

None of her kittens, as far as I 
know, ever hunted snakes, although 
they were all good mousers.—S. B. M. 
Bacon, 65, St. George’s Drive, S.W.1. 


THE PICTURESQUE SALT WAREHOUSES 
UNTOUCHED 


See letter: 
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LUBECK TO-DAY 


S1r,—Those of your readers who knew 
the old Hanseatic ports of North 
Germany before the war may be glad 
to have a first-hand account, however 
brief, of the condition of Liibeck 
to-day. In the raids which the R.A.F. 
carried out on Liibeck and Rostock 
in March and April, 1942, the medi- 
zval cities suffered severe damage, 
chiefly from incendiaries. The destruc- 
tion was doubly unfortunate, not only 
for the loss of irreplaceable works of 
art and architecture which were part 
of the common heritage of Europe, 
but because the so-called ‘‘ Baedeker”’ 
raids on Canterbury, York, Bath and 
Exeter were a direct consequence. 
Liibeck and Rostock were both legiti- 
mate military and industrial targets, 
but the incidental havoc wrought in the 
old towns was not seen by the Germans 
in that light, and they instituted re- 
prisal raids, which of course had no 
military justification whatever. 
Having heard bad reports of the 
state of Liibeck, I wondered how 
much of this queen of Hanse cities I 
should find standing when the oppor- 
tunity of a visit recently came my 
way. The destruction proved to be 
far less severe than I had feared, but 
when that has been said, one has to 
add that, most unfortu- 
nately, it includes three 
out of the six great 
churches—the Marien- 
kirche, St. Petri and the 
Cathedral. The areas 
principally affected are 
the heart of the old town 
around the Marienkirche 
and the Rathaus (though 
the latter, miraculously, 
suffered only minor 
damage), the streets of 
mediaval houses west of 
the Marienkirche leading 
down to the Holsten 
Hafen, and a patch in 
the south-west quarter 
around the Cathedral. 
In this great city of 
merchant princes the 
burghers’ church—the 
Marienkirche— outshone 
the cathedral even more 
brilliantly than does St. 
Mary Redcliffe the abbey 
of the Augustinians at 
Bristol. Generations of 
wealthy citizens had en- 
riched it with treasures, 
and so gentle was the 
Lutheran Reformation 
towards the artistic 
legacy of the Middle 
Ages that, as is the case 
in a great many other 
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vived. For that reason the burning 
of this great church, and of St. Petri 
and the Cathedral, is very tragic. 

In all three instances the copper- 
sheathed roofs were set alight by 
incendiaries. The great weight of 
molten metal and blazing timber 
penetrated the vaulting in places and 
the interiors were set alight, almost 
everything being destroyed except 
individual works of art which had 
been removed to safety or bricked up. 
In the Marienkirche the two cele- 
brated organs with their rich organ 
cases have gone; so has the screen 
with its paintings and carvings centr- 
ing in Benedikt Dreyer’s exquisite 
crowned Madonna. The famous Astro- 
nomical Clock was destroyed; so, too, 
was Bernt Notke’s painted frieze of 
the Dance of Death, together with all 
the fine carved woodwork, medizval 
and Renaissance, and most of the 
Baroque monuments, which clung 
gaily, if incongruously, to the tall 
Gothic pillars. Happily, the Brief- 
kapelle, with its tall, slim monoliths 
of Bornholm marble, suffered little, 
and its great carved triptych is safe. 
The ‘“‘Sacrament House,” a master- 
piece of medieval metalcraft over 
30 feet high, had been bricked up, and 
so escaped. The early 15th-century 


Darssow Madonna, perhaps the most 


North German churches, THE MARIENKIRCHE: SPIRES 
the mediaeval altar- DESTROYED, INTERIOR GUTTED. 
pieces, statues, paint- ON THE LEFT, THE NORTH FRONT 
ings and woodwork OF THE RATHAUS (MINOR DAMAGE) 


in large measure sur- 


To-day 


See letter: Lubeck 





THE VAULTED FOREHALL OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE 


HOLY GHOST. 
Lubeck To-day 


UNDAMAGED 
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beautiful of all North German medi- 
zwval sculptures, was also saved. 

The fabric of the church—and 
this applies also to St. Petri and the 
Cathedral—is restorable. Indeed, a 
considerable amount of temporary 


repairs was put in hand by the Reich. 
Several bays of the high vault have 
been repaired including the vaulting 
of the apse (where the Nazi architect 
has branded the new keystone with 
the hideous swastika) and temporary 
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rooms. Of a splendid house in the 
Kohlmarkt, remarkable for its early 
Renaissance terra-cotta reliefs, only 
the ground storey remains. In the 
great gap in front of the Marienkirche, 
which has opened up a view of its 
truncated steeples from the west, 
several streets of old houses have gone. 
The consolations are many, how- 
ever. The two medieval gateways 
the Holstentor and the Burgtor—are 
intact, and so is the picturesque row 
of Salt warehouses on 
the quay beside the 
Holstentor. The 
northern quarter of the 
town is almost un- 
touched, and here are to 
be found close together 
St. Jakobi (now used as 
the Garrison church), 
St. Katharinen, a great 
Friary church, which 
preserves its medieval 
rood, and the Hospital 
of the Holy Ghost, one 
of the most exquisite of 
old almshouses, recalling 
our St. Mary’s Hospital 
at Chichester, though 
planned on a far larger 
scale. Near by, another 
beautiful almshouse— 
the Fiichtingshof—is un- 
injured; so, too, is the 
Schiffergesellschaft, with 
its many fine ship 
models hanging from the 
beamed roofand its other 
relics of Liibeck’s mari- 
time history. The 
Behnhaus, the most im- 
portant 18th-century 
town house in Liibeck, 
built about 1780 from 
the designs of Johann 
Christof Lillie, is another 


notable survivor. To- 
day it houses the Town 
‘*EGG-CLIMMERS "’? AT WORK Major. 
At the other end of 
See letter: Learning from Ege-climbers the city St. Agidien 
remains with its tall 
outer roofs are being set up. Work is copper spire (one of the two still 


continuing, but the cost of further 
repairs will no doubt present a problem. 
The three churches all lost their 
copper spires, so that the beautiful 
silhouette of the old city, shining 
green above the rose brick walls of the 
merchants’ houses, is not what it was. 

The burning of the Cathedral and 
St. Peter’s is only less grievous. 
Many fine houses have perished, 
including the Schabbelhaus, with its 
collections of furniture and its period 


FRAGMENT OF TIGER WARE 


Sce letter: 


Tiger Ware 





MADE IN 
ENGLAND BY THE .ROMANS 


untouched), and, near by, the St. 
Anne’s Museum and its great collec- 
tion of medizval art are intact. The 
cathedral museum was less fortunate : 
it was burnt. 


It would be interesting to know 
in what condition are Rostock and 
the other Hanseatic cities of the 
Baltic. As they are outside the British 
zone, information is difficult to come 
by.—ARTHUR OswaLpD, Lubeck, North 
Germany. 


TIGER WARE 


Str,—In Country LIFE 
of July 13 in a reply 
under the heading of 
Collectors’ Questions, 
your expert says it is 
still an open question 
whether the true tiger 
ware was ever made in 
England. 

Tiger ware was, 
in fact, made in 
England. I have excava- 
ted a kiln where this 
ware was fired in Surrey; 
the sherds of the ware 
were in the actual kiln 
oven, i.e., combustion 
chamber. 

There was nothing 
very difficult in making 
or firing this class of 
ware. In technique it is 
as hard as pure stone 
ware. The mottling of 
the glaze—which gave 
this ware its nickname 
of tiger ware on 
account of the brown 
splashed or _ spotted 
glaze resembling a tiger 
skin—was due to the fact 
that the potters of those 
days could not fix the 
glaze; it ran in the com- 
bustion chamber heat as 
ink will run—i.e, mottle 
—on a greasy surface. 

The secret of fi xing 


i7, 1945 


the glaze—as opposed to 
the flown glazes of 
Whieldon’s period—was 
not mastered—or rather 
rediscovered — univers- 
ally until the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Between the going 
of the Romans in the 
fifth century A.D., and 
the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the 
art of fixing the glaze 
was lost. 

The Romans knew 
the secret, but how and 
when they used fixed 
paints etc.—i.e., paints 
that did not flow under 
great heat—is a_ lost 
secret, or rather I should 





say present-day THE 
scientists tell me “ we 

do not know—much to 

our annoyance—how the Romans 


applied their paints and slips.”’ 

How the beautiful glaze on the 
famous Roman Red Samian ware was 
obtained we do not know, but from 
a potter on an island in the Aegean 
come two little vases, one red, the 
other painted like the old Roman ware, 
copper colour. That potter may be 
using the same technique as 2,000 
years ago; if so from him we may 
learn the lost secret.—A. G. WADE 
(Major), Ash Cottage, Bentley, Hamp- 
shire. 


LEARNING FROM 
EGG-CLIMBERS 


S1r,—I understand that members of 
H.M. Coastguard have been watching 
the descents of the Bempton (York- 
shire) egg-climbers this season, to see 
whether the type of breeches harness 
worn by the ‘‘climmers’”’ couid be 
used as a means of bringing people 
safely to land when ships are driven 
ashore at the foot of precipitous cliffs 








‘* EGG-CLIMMER’S ’’ HARNESS 


See letter: 


Learning from Egg-climbers 


position for the haulage rope to 1 in 
over as he disappears over the ede, 
as: shown in my second photogramh. 


—G. BERNARD Woop, Rawden, nar 
Leeds. 
EARLY VILLAGE 
PLANNING 
S1IR,—Many of your readers will know 


the model village of Edensor, Deri 
shire, shown in the photograph which I 
send you, but it may not generally be 
known that this excellent sample of 
Victorian ‘‘country planning’ was 
the work of Sir Joseph Paxton, the 
famous architect and ornamental 
gardener. 

His design for the Crystal Palace 
brought him fame and a knighthood, 
but it was the sixth Duke of Devon- 
shire who started him on that narrow 
road—as superintendent of Chats- 
worth gardens and manager of the 
Duke’s Derbyshire estates. In 1836 
he built the huge glasshouse at Chats- 
worth on which he is said to have 
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A PLANNED VILLAGE OF LAST CENTURY—EDENSOR, NE. % 
CHATSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE 


See letter: 


like those at Bempton. I have never 
myself ‘‘ gone for a ride”’ in this sling- 
chair arrangement, but occasionally 
visitors will do so—but they usually 
pull the signal rope for a hasty return 
to terva firma! 

As one of my photographs shows, 
it is a strange kind of harness, the 
result of many years’ experience in 
scaling these wonderful chalk cliffs 
which tower above the sea to a height 
of 300-400 feet. The breeches are of 
strong webbing, strapped from the 
shoulders and around the waist and 
thighs, with the haulage rope affixed 
to a metal ring at waist level. 

The two white satchels slung 
around each shoulder are, of course, 
for the reception of the gulls’ eggs, 
while the sword-like device seen in the 
“climmer’s’”’ left hand is simply a 
spiked pulley (the pulley itself is 
hidden by his hand) which he fixes in 


Early Village Planning 


based his design for the Crys 
Palace. —JOHN Hanstock, 429, H 
tilay Road South, Sheffield 9. 


A “COMB”’ FOR 
WHORTLEBERRIES 


Sir,—Could you or any of vy 
readers give me details and any ot! 
information of a device for pick 
whortleberries? So far as I know 
is a wooden shaped ‘“‘comb” w 
widely spaced teeth and is dra 
through the leaves of the whortlebe: 
bushes and the berries are collect 
into a container attached to the con 

There are quite a few local stor! 
of such a “‘comb”’ having been us‘ 
to pick whortleberries, but unfort 
nately it has never been seen. 
Ropert E. Symons, Lieutenant (S). 
R.N., Claremont, Dousland, nea 
Yelverton, Devon. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 





FINE ART_DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, ww. 


\ EVER LOSE AN 

PPORTUNITY TO 

EE ANYTHING 

EAUTIFUL, 

EAUTY IS 

ID’S 

ANDWRITING, 
Charles Kingsley 


ERY FINE EXAMPLE 
A CHINESE BLUE 
CELAIN VASE OF THE 
SUNG DYNASTY. 
Il inches high. 


Zor 


(INDLY NOTE PERMANENT ADDRESS : 
144-144, NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


MAYFAIR 0834-5 
LONDON NEW YORK 





Tel. : 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 





SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Fine 


Chinese Ait 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
EST. 1772 Cables : Spink, . London 


Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) 











JOHN BELL.f{ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


oo ee 





Antique Regency Mahogany Bookcase 
with three original brass trellis doors 
above and three finely figured mahogany 
ones below. Extreme width 4 feet 
9 inches, height 8 feet, depth |2 inches. 
£120 


tt 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 





Aberdeen 3090 ABERDEEN 

ALSO AT 

398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, A Set of Six Georgian miata Single 
Douglas 0647 mae a. 66 lhe 


Cable Address: ‘* Antiques, Aberdeen.’’ 

















Ey Appointment to H.M. QUEEN MARY 





ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESESART 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Mrt 


Early Pottery Vase, Tzu 
Chou ware. 


Sung dynastv 960-1279 A.D 


Height 174 inches 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 
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BRAVURA IN BUILDINGS 


WENTY years ago Mr. Sacheverell 19th-century earnestness had almost blinded carries the reader delightedly along the grander 

Sitwell, in Southern Baroque Art, us, though our ears could still be charmed vistas ofourvisual past, with frequent turns aside 

manifested the poetry of the last fan- by its music. In British Architects and Crafts- into frescoed halls er festive saloons, to people 

tastic phases of the Renaissance scene men (Batsford, 21s.) he has set himself to which he conjures up from old prints and books 
in the Mediterranean for English readers, do the same for Renaissance architecture in the colourful ghosts of their vanished thronzs, 
especially its architecture. He opened our’ England. It is an enchanting book, plentifully or pauses before some detail of sculpture, 
eyes to a beauty and virtuosity to which illustrated, and written with an enthusiasm that carving or metalwork to tell us something of 
; : their craftsmen, all to a running accompanime: t, 
as from concealed orchestras, of apposite musical 
allusions. His showmanship is the more ccn- 
vincing in that his intimate knowledge of ih 
Continent enables him throughout to rel:te 
progress and achievements here with the mi in 
European trend. For example, the significa: ce 
of Inigo Jones is brought into clearer perspect ve 
when, after an impression of pre-Baroque Ven ce 
as the ‘‘great traveller’? must have seen it, he 
reminds us that in the Italy of that age Ingo 
would have been considered academic. 

One of the chief services performed by the 
book is Mr. Sitwell’s unequivocal champions ip 
of our architects at their best. He stoutly main- 
tains that from Inigo Jones till the early 1800s 
they ‘‘are no more inferior to those of the rest 





of Europe than was our reputation as an M4, 
independent kingdom. That is to say, they 
are not provincial.’””’ Our music and _ painting 
may be of relative value only, but we have 
buildings second only to our prose and poetry 
as expressions of the English genius. The High _ 
Presence Chamber at Hardwick is ‘“‘the most ee 
beautiful room in the whole of Europe’; Wren 7 
{ 
od 
tec 


THE FETE CHAMPETRE AT THE tu! 
OAKS, EPSOM; DESIGNED BY ROBERT Ba 








he 

ADAM - 

The ball, and the building specially erected th 
for it, are described in British Architects and of 
Craftsmen Qt 














| CHATTO AND WINDUS 
I 5 00 aF nie Three Summer Bovwks 
wTwCONTEST i 


for SERVICE MEN & WOMEN | Ann Selge 
SINGING WATERS 





HERE are men and women in the Armed 





Forces of the United Nations who, but for the In her new novel Ann Bridge vividly portrays the 
war, might now be established authors. It is primitive grandeur of High Albania and tells the 
to encourage such as these, that three firms have | moving story of a perplexed young widow. Singing 
joined together to offer a Prize of £1,500 plus Waters also reflects the prevailing contemporary in- 
royalties, plus £500 option for film rights, plus terest in spiritual and sociological problems. 9s. net. 
moneys for translations, ete. The sponsors of this BOOK SOCIETY AUGUST CHOICE 
UNITED SERVICES BOOK CONTEST are: 

GEO. G. HARRAP, PUBLISHERS, LONDON & SYDNEY Una Pope-Hennessy, D.B.E. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION, NEW YORK & LONDON 


CHARLES DICKENS 





Cp, An important biography, rev ealing many aspects of 
eS Ny 
poms —_—_ Dickens’s life which have hitherto been glossed over 
s \ Subtle and comprehensive, it may w ell prove to be 
ES - ye the final work on the great novelist. Illus. 21s. net. 
gOMas 
TY, ‘e Pa BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
ot umes rowe H 
oy : “Ou pas 
LONDON NEW YORK Peter Yates 

















THE ASSASSIN 
If you have served in the Armed Forces of the ( nited Nations 
at any time since Sept. 1939 and wish to submit a manuscript, 
which may be fiction or non-fiction, write for entry form to: Li | ik 3 . : | oe 

GEO. G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | IncoIn, which Is written in the Elizabethan 


tradition of poetic and dramatic vigour. 6s. net. 


A two-act drama about Booth’s assassination of 
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44, BERKELEY SQUARE, THE STAIR- 
CASE. BY WILLIAM KENT 


“tho first architect in Europe after Bernini”’ 
and St. Paul’s ‘‘the most magnificent domed 
bui) ling of the renaissance’’; ‘‘ Vanbrugh is 
undvubtedly the most extraordinary instance 
of genius in our architecture, if not in all archi- 
tecture of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.” Kent’s furniture and Adam’s long 
gallery at Syon are other pinnacles at or above 
the !Suropean level. 

It is bravura in architecture and design 
that most moves Mr. Sitwell; those ‘‘ passages 
of display and elaborate execution’’ as De 
Quincey defined the meaning of that term, 


U2% 


rather than the lucid subtleties of the pure 
classic or the structural invention represented 
by Gothic. His paragons are Wren, in so far as 
he applied his genius to fantasy (as in the City 
spires), the enigmatic epics of Vanbrugh, and 
the versatile Kent, with Hawksmoor, Gibbs, 
Chambers and Wyatt next in preference, and 
Holland at Carlton House sustaining bravura 
in the Regency. In Mr. Sitwell’s estimate, 
indeed, the superb bravura of Castle Howard and 
Blenheim constitutes the greatest architecture, 
irrespective of their technical faults ; similarly, 
in his unqualified praise of Kent’s furniture, its 
magnificence outweighs for him its monstrous 
element. In a book of this kind, serving 
admirably to kindle enthusiasm in the layman, 
it is appropriate to stress the excitements of 
architecture, if only as a counterblast to the 
current puritanism. The result is the most 
readable book on classic design since Geoffrey 
Scott’s Architecture of Humanism. 


But Scott had a serious esthetic purpose 
in view, whereas Mr. Sitwell, it must be owned, 
with all his zest and copious information, 
presents architecture primarily as so much 
historic scenery, as inorganic as painted canvas 
for the setting of a pageant, with the qualities 
of bravura its highest aim. He ignores the 
duller, but real, purpose of architecture, which 
is the relating of structural, material and social 
factors consistently with esthetic principles. 
Consequently architecture, as he sees it, began 
dving (he laments its progressive decease from 
quite near the beginning of the book !) as soon 
as Baroque fantasy gave place to less costly or 
more conscientious modes and the romantic 
element in the English genius found other 
channels of expression, as in landscape creation, 
the Gothic revival, and finally engineering. 


These later manifestations admittedly come 
outside the matter of the book as Mr. Sitwell’s 
personal preferences have shaped it. But this 
attitude interferes with his doing full justice 
even to Wren, or to the Palladians, or any at 
all to Soane although his conceptions realised, 
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with more architectural probity, many of the 
qualities for which Vanbrugh is accorded such 
high encomium. However, the book is so stimu- 
lating in its generous warmth and breadth of 
treatment that its subjective approach is to be 
welcomed rather than otherwise. Further 
editions will no doubt remedy the inordinately 
large number of minor slips and some surprising 
omissions; a Curious one, in view of the atten- 
tion given to the Wren-Vanbrugh-Hawksmoor 
partnership, is the omission of the explanation 
of it—-that thev were fellow members of the 
30ard of Works. eel GE 


ELLAN VANNIN 


THERE could be no forgetting; vou are to 
q| much the life-blood and the soul of me. 
Theve could be no forgetting, for suddenl\ 
The hone yv-scent of he athe) ov the swe et 

breath of cloves 
Would lurve me homeward, were 

The wildest stretch of earth, 

the d ke st sea. 


And if it were not these—closing my eves, I'd see 
a thousand lovely things : 
Niarbyl in sun and shadow; the 
wings 
Of seagulls poised in flight; sand-stretches where 
the mauve sea-thistle grows; 
The Claddaghs where I found mv first wild rose— 
Where sometimes in the dusk, 
a fairy sings. 
There could be no forgetting : could I 
forswear all Heaven and Eternity ? 
Sunsets of crimson and gold; salt tang of the sea, 
Or hills in a purple mist? Could I forget, too, the 
eves 
Of the old who are kindly and wise 
And the music of you 
in the heart of me? 
THELMA CUBEON. 
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Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday tut will 
vesume his articles in the issue of August 31. 








HORSE and RIDING 


HANDLING HORSES 





TRAINING HUNTERS, JUMPERS AND HACKS 
RIDING AND SCHCOLING HORSES 


BREAKING AND RIDING 





POINTS OF THE HORSE 
RIDING AND HUNTING 
STABLE MANAGEMENT AND EXERCISE 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR HORSE OWNERS I 





RUDIMENTS OF RIDING 
* TO HORSE ”’ 3rd Editicn 
* SADDLE UP ”’ 8th Edition 


Major A. J. R. Lamb, 
HORSE FACTS 2nd Edition 


Capt. V. S. Littauer 
THE FORWARD SEAT 3rd Edition 
MOPE ABOUT THE FOF.WARD SEAT 


Important Standard books on the 


Lt. Col. P. D. Stewart, vs.0. D.L., J.P. 


SPORTING LIFE—“ A most valuable addition to horse literature. 
owner, trainer, and rider of any class of saddle horse is recommended to 
read this book.” Illustrations by Major G. D. Tiumarsh, M.C. 


Lt. Col. Harry D. Chamberlin 


5th Edit'on 


Capt. M. Horace Hayes, -acvs. 


5th Edition 
5th Edition 


TRAINING AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN INDIA 


Capt. F. C. Hitchcock, ». | 


42/0 
20/0 
3rd Edition 20/0 
7th Edition 10/ | 
2th Edition 20/0 
Cloth 2/6 Rexin2 3/6 
10/6 | 
10/6 





Every 


15/0 


2nd Edition 12/6 
3rd Edition 10/6 | 
18/0 


D.S.O. 


ao t{| Tell 


6/0 


7/6 The outcome of a lifetime’s experi- 
ence of training and breeding of all 


Herbert Jenkins—— 


In Scotland Now 
By D. C. CUTHBERTSON 


Tilustrared from the author's photographs. 
Those who know their Scotland will 
here find something after their own 
heart : to 
cross the Border we can think of no 
more entertaining guide. 


Himalayan Holiday | 


By PETER YOUNG 
IHustrated with full-page p/aies from 
This book, a revised and edited ver- 
sion of the diary which the author 
wrote up in his tent every evening, 
is a first-rate and graphic story of a re- 
markable expedition in the Himalayas. 


Him 
By LIEUT.-COL. G. H. BADCOCK 


With a Foreword by Lady Kitty Ritson 





those who have yet to 


12s. Od. net. 


photographs. 


10s. 6d. net. 








The Fublishers regret that the above titles are in short supply at the 
moment and may not be available at your Bookseller. Every endeavour 
is being made to have them available during the next few months, 


HURST & BLACKETT, LTD 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1 














kinds of dogs gives this book an 
authority which can rarely be equalled. 
I/lustrated Ss. Od. net. 





HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 
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Presenting 
FIELD-MARSHALL MARK 1 


the New High-Powered British Diesel Tractor 


Rated as a 3-4 plough tractor — thus giving ample 
power for heavy ploughing and other tillage work. 


Other outstanding features of the Field-Marshall Mark 1: 





FUEL ECONOMY: less than | gallon per acre of plough- 
ing under average conditions. 





ENGINE FLEXIBILITY: wide range of working speeds 
available in each of the three gears: highly economical 
on light loads — yet capable of working up to a stalling 
pull of 4,500 Ibs. 





TROUBLE-FREE MAINTENANCE: only 3 prime moving 
parts in Diesel engine. 





eee:cmm DRIVING COMFORT AND EASY REACH OF CONTROLS. 





VERY LONG LIFE: design, materials, and workman- 
ship assure many years of trouble-free service under 
strenuous conditions. 









FIELD-MARSHALL 


a 


Registered Trade Mark 





The Field-Marshali 
Tractor, the Grain- 


Marshall Thresher, 
and the Grain- 
Marshall Combine 


arvester willbe 
shown at the North of 
England Farming Ex- 
hibition, Newcastle- 
on- Tyne, 25th August 
~1st September, 1945. 


* i 
MARSHALL SONS & CO. LIMITED. GAINSBOROUGH. LINCS 











Even Covering [1 Toador Speeds 


INTTRAATUNAL HAROOSTER 


HarvesterHouse 259. CITY ROAD.LONDON.E | ae | 
Te/: Clerkenwel! 99?/. Grams lotharco Barb London 


INTERNATIONAL 
M-Copuicx DEERING 
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FARMING NOTES 





LOOKING AT THE 
HARVEST 


OME of the lodged barley 
battered down by July storms 
will take some harvesting. At 
home we have already shaved 
off one piece that was badly 

lodged. It was a slow job but we did 
manage to cut it with a binder, going 
one way. I feared that we might have 
to put in the mower. The barley was 
not really ripe, but some of the straw 
would soon have rotted with more 
rain, and I felt it best to salvage the 
crop. It will not, of course, do for 
malting, but it will make sound grain 
for grinding. In my district the com- 
bines have been busy for three weeks, 
starting on the Winter barley. They 
make a good job of barley, and so long 
as the maltsters are ready to take the 
grain straight out of the field, com- 
bining barley certainly answers well. 
By the time these Notes appear I 
expect that the barley market will be 
satiated. Before my barley was really 
fit last year the maltsters were holding 
off from buying, and I have no doubt 
that again this year they will be 
asking farmers to put their barley into 
rick and let it mature there until the 
Autumn. 


The Wheat Yield 


HERE are some good pieces of 
wheat about the country, but 

my own estimate is that lack of sun 
in June and July will knock down 
yields by a quarter to the acre below 
the first promise of the crop. The only 
really poor pieces of wheat I have seen 
are those on low-lying land which 
must have been waterlogged through 
the late Winter. It may be said that 
there should be no land left in this 
state by now when we have spent so 
much on draining and ditching. But 
there are still some obstinate fields 
where all the ingenuity of modern 
mechanisation and expenditure of a 
good deal of labour seems incapable 
of getting away the water in a wet 
Winter. Oats promise well. Most of 
this crop is Spring-sown, but the best 
pieces I have seen are White Winters 
of the $.147 variety, which came from 
Aberystwyth. I like this oat myself. 
I grow it on gravel over chalk and on 
stiff clay; it has done well in both 
places, yielding 14 sacks on the top 
ground and 18 sacks on the clay. The 
grain is of good quality and so is the 
straw for feeding purposes. I like to 
cut my oats on the green side so as 
to preserve some virtue in the straw. 


German Prisoners of War 


ROM all quarters I continue to 
hear golden opinions of the 
steady work done by German prison- 
ers. They do not seem to have any 
thoughts or ambitions beyond the 
particular job in hand. Working in 
the charge of their N.C.O.s, with one 
or two British guards posted for 
security reasons, a party of 40 Ger- 
mans will do at least twice as much 
work in a day as the same number of 
Italians. The Germans have im- 
pressed on their minds much more 
freshly than the Italians the necessity 
for absolute discipline. Even when 
they were newly captured, the Italians 
seemed to have no heart for anything, 
and they have spent most of their 
days sunning themselves. There are 
exceptions : I do know of two Italians 
billeted on an isolated farm who are 
still doing a first-rate job of work in 
the cowshed. The herd is in the charge 
of a woman, under whom these men 
do all the work, and do it most satis- 
factorily. They are not at all anxious 
to go back to Northern Italy at the 
moment. Even when the general body 
of Italian prisoners are allowed to 
return, the farmer hopes that these 
two will stay on at any rate until such 
time as he gets back from the British 


“to find money 


Army the two men who went o* as 
Territorials in 1939. 


The Hammer Mill 


HAVE been hearing from the 

owner of a hammer mill how wel] 
pleased he is with it. Now he doe: not 
thresh any oats; he feeds the she ives 
whole into the hammer mill and gets 
a fine meal which he feeds to his < airy 
cows. They get some hay too. His 
mill is driven by electricity an he 
says is very simple to operate. 1 here 
are, I believe, two or three mak¢s on 
the market and the cost ranges ‘rom 
£80 up to £150 according to capacity 
I should like to have one of these 
myself but it is not easy in these Jays 
for more equiprent 
without getting on the wrong side 
of the tax collector. 


Goats in Britain 
HEN I was writing about oats 
three weeks ago I did not know 
that there was a Stud Goat Scheme 
in England as well as in Scotland. The 
British Goat Society tells me that this 
has been in operation for many years. 
One hundred and eighty- -two stud 
goats stand at 172 centres throughout 
Great Britain. The scheme is particu- 
larly well supported in the North, 
Yorkshire having 23 stud _ goats, 
Durham 10 and Lancashire 10. Essex 
has 13, Surrey 9 and Wiltshire 9. All 
breeds are represented, but British 
Saanens head the list with 64 for the 
country as a whole. British Alpines 
come next with 47. Mr. Jeffrey, the 
Secretary of the British Goat Society, 
tells me that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is constantly being pressed to 
take further steps to eliminate the 
scrub male goat. This, I assume, 
would mean the licensing of male goats 
in the same way that boars are now to 
be licensed. By the way, I hear there 
is a hitch in the boar licensing ar- 
rangements and that the operation of 
the new scheme may not start in 
October. 


Lambs Doing Well 


AMBS have done well this year. 
One reason is probably the clean 
grazing they have enjoyed on leys. It 
is true enough that the worst enemy 
of one sheep is another sheep. Ii the 
ewes and lambs can be given a clean 
field with cattle alternating with sheep 
in the grazing programme, they will 
do much better than on old pasture 
that has been heavily sheeped for 
many years, however succulent the 
grazing appears. We make a revular 
practice now of dosing our |:mbs 
twice in the Summer with plveno- 
thiazene tablets. These are now pit up 
in convenient form by several maxers 
They cost £1 for 100 tablets, one tablet 
to a lamb. This is more expeusive 
dosing than the old type of worm pill, 
but in my experience it is more ffec- 
tive, and pays a good dividend. This 
year we have been selling our ! mbs 
fat off the ewes, averaging 4° Ib. 
estimated deadweight at the Mii istry 
of Food’s Collecting Centre. At 1 . 6d 
a lb. with a 3s. bonus for first- rade 
lambs, this makes quite a satisfa tory 
price. There is a slight further drop 
to come in the price yet; it grad iates 
downwards towards the end of A. gust 
and September. Even so, I cor sider 
that a grass flock worked in with ther 
livestock pays its way on the 1 ixed 
farm. I wish the wool came to nore 
money. I have just received my wool 
cheque amounting to £75 fron the 
clip from 170 ewes. This return :5 out 


of proportion to present-day co. ts in 
farming. We used to reckon thet the 
wool clip should pay the shepherd's 
wages for the year. I have a half time 
shepherd, but even so the wool cl equé 
falls considerably short of hal’ his 
CINCINNATUS 


annual wages. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


16th-CENTURY 
MANSION SOLD 


UEEN ELIZABETH was 
indirectly responsible for 
great extravagance in build- 
ing by those who hoped to 
entertain her. The cata- 

loge: of houses in which she spent a 
night or two during her frequent 
jourueys must, however, include many 
whi. the owners had neither the time 
nor the means to enlarge or even to 
decc rate in any special degree. One of 
the .otable exceptions was Holdenby, 
neat Northampton. Lord Burghley 
and sir Christopher Hatton both testi- 
fed that they went to enormous 
exp use of building in order to do 
hon ur to their Sovereign. 

Holdenby, built by Hatton in 
158. was, so far as the house went, 
larg ¢ than either Blenheim or Castle 
Hov ard. Its fronts were 360 feet and 
224 ‘eet, against 320 feet and 220 feet 
at F‘enheim, and 324 feet and 210 feet 
at (astle Howard. But in both the 
last named houses there were subsidi- 
ary courts attached which greatly 
len; thened the total extent. Audley 
Enc (1610) covered even more ground 
tha: Holdenby, its frontages extend- 
ing o 470 feet and 280 feet, but more 
tha half its area was occupied by a 
sub: idiary court, whereas almost the 
whole of Holdenby consisted of im- 
portant rooms. 


ADVENT OF A SPECULATOR 
E YFORCED economy at a later 

time, and possibly structural 
defects due to the undoubted hurry 
with which many of the great houses 
were erected, resulted in the reduction 
of the size of Holdenby, and, following 
the disposal of Crown lands, Holdenby 
fell into the hands of one, Adam 
Boyne, who seems to have been 
qualified to rank with the most ruth- 
less of modern speculators, for he 
pulled down much of the mansion and 
used the materials for other buildings, 
and he felled most of the timber. 
James, Duke of York, obtained a 
grant of Crown land, including 
Holdenby, which he sold to a member 
of his household, who, in 1673, was 
created Baron Duras of Holdenby. 
In 1802 the second Viscount Clifden 
bought the property, and one of his 
successors spent large sums in im- 
proving the mansion. Eventually 
Holdenby passed by marriage to Luke, 
third Lord Annaly. The fine old 
gardens exhibit stone gateways dated 
1583. 


A ROYAL FAVOURITE 
IR CHRISTOPHER HATTON is 
remembered mainly for the 
London and country properties with 
which he was connected. His feet 
rather than his head appear to have 
been the clue to his good fortune, for 
Elizabeth liked his dancing. Queenly 
favour placed on the woolsack a man 
who had failed to take a degree at 
Oxford, and who lacked legal distinc- 
tion. His tact made lasting a notori- 
ously precarious tenure. A noteworthy 
page in the history of Holdenby is its 
use as a place of detention of Charles I 
after his surrender to the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners. Holdenby, 
now an estate of 2,196 acres, has been 
sold to a client of Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff, the vendors’ agents 
being Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutle ey and Messrs. Woods and Co. 
The six farms range from 580 to 180 
acres, and yield a rent of £3,160 a 
year, apart from the mansion, grounds 
and sporting rights. 


5 


KIGH PRICES FOR LAND 
ALF-A-DOZEN country agen- 
cies have delivered summaries 
of te transactions, sales or purchases, 
in residential and agricultural free- 
holes, concluded through them in the 
Summer season. The lists show that 


the turnover in private treaty has far 
exceeded that under the hammer in a 
good many counties, the principal 
exception being gg eg where 
an unprecedentedly large area of 
farms has been dealt with, and prices 
for land have reached new high levels. 
Business in what were until lately 
closed districts, or districts much 
exposed to enemy action, is markedly 
reviving, especially on the residential 
side. Too many useful freeholds 
remain subject to requisition, but 
this does not prevent offers from per- 
sons who are willing to wait until 
the properties are free. 


CITY PLAN PROTEST 

M R. H. WARWICK DAW 

(Herring, Son and Daw), in a 
protest against the procrastination in 
dealing with the replanning of the 
City, pleads for the formation of a 
small committee of the Common 
Council, armed with authority to make 
important decisions, and he endorses 
the opinion that the existing situation 
is ‘‘seriously jeopardising the future 
of the City.” 

Other leading estate agents have, 
on many occasions, expressed a similar 
view, and, although the circumstances 
differ outside the City, there are mis- 
givings on the score of delay in the 
decision as to re-planning in other 
parts of London. Instances are com- 
mon of sad consequences to individual 
owners whose houses, the single bit of 
freehold or leasehold that they have 
saved to buy, have been ruined. They 
have lost their home and its contents, 
or the house that yielded a small but 
vitally necessary rental income. Pleas 
to local or other authorities for repairs 
meet with polite and sympathetic 
assurances that work shall be put in 
hand as soon as possible, but when 
that may be is not predicted. 


THE “WESTWARD TREND ’”’ 
ARDLY any part of the West 
. End is now without conspicuous 
examples of what used to be called 
“the invasion by Commerce.’’ What 
will be the effect on the residential eligi- 
bility of the West End cannot be per- 
dicted. Probably one result will be a 
re-development of districts hitherto in 
favour for separate residences by the 
erection of more blocks of flats. The 
conversion of old-fashioned mansions 
to tenements cannot afford either the 
amount of accommodation needed or 
the amenities which persons who can 
pay high rents will insist upon having. 
It will however be some years before 
there can be the kind of redevelop- 
ment just foreshadowed, and mean- 
while the astute persons who are 
turning into tenements the old houses 
in many of the West End squares may 
reap quite a useful profit from their 
venture; albeit the ground landlords 
will not fail to seek a share in any 
increased yield that their lessees may 
succeed in securing. High taxation, 
the exorbitant cost of labour and 
materials, the permanent retention by 
evacuees of a good deal of what was 
originally fashionable and _ highly 
rented accommodation, and the dis- 
agreeable incidents of extensive re- 
planning operations, combine in a 
somewhat unpromising manner against 
anything more than a bare mainten- 
ance of existing yields from residen- 
tial property in Central London, for a 
long while to come. No wonder then 
that owners of Town mansions jump 
at any proposal by affluent and pros- 
perous commercial concerns to convert 
the houses to business use. What the 
West End thus gains must tend to be 
at the eventual expense of City owners, 
who have no means of galvanising the 
authorities into action as regards the 
primary points of any revival of a 
profit-earning quality. ARBITER. 
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Cutting and 
Threshing the 
crop is a simple 
operation withan 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
ALL-CROP 
HARVESTER 
MODEL 60° 





Also at 





4 efficiently and profitably ‘harvest 
= every variety of crop including 





grain, seed and bean, and all with- 
Out expensive special equipment 
changes. A.C. 
All-crop Harvesters stop waste 
inevitable with old-time methods, 
end hard work, and enable you to 
do a bigger and better job in less 
time—to be master of your harvest. 


ALLIS: CHALMER 


= % 4) £8 


or complicated 


TOTTON 


TELEPHONE: 
TELEGRAMS:”™ 


ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE Telephone: Pontrilas. 258-9 (2 lines) Telegrams 


BI461 and 
GYRATINC- 











THE NAME WITH THE FAME 


SHEARERS | 


TR einai: = 


"MAKERS OF LIGHTWEIGHT | 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 








THE COOPER-STEWART ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 57, GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.1! 
Telephone : Mayfair 7162/5 





SOUTHAMPTON 


81462 
TOTTON” 


“Gyrating. Abbeydore’’! 
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HERE is more colour in the tweeds than last year; nothing 

garish, and none of the multi-coloured mixtures so popular 

in the years immediately before the war, but the coats and 

suits look more colourful. Where, last Winter, a tweed 
would be in two subdued colours, a brown perhaps and a steel grey, 
this Winter it will be in brown with a bright green, coral, tangerine 
or yellow. Cumberland tweeds are being made with a softer handle 
for the new coat silhouette which has a tiny waist and bulky, 
unpressed pleats above and below. This type of coat is impossible 
to make satisfactorily in the harsher weaves. All tones of yellow 
are creeping back into the colour ranges of the tweeds ranging from 
pale honey beiges, most attractive with rich dark browns, to 
tangerine and deep mustard shades worked with black. The big 
herring-bones are still the most fashionable weave for topcoats, but 
there is a feeling again for checks, which are being shown in the great 
tweed houses and being used with great success for some charming 
three-quarter, belted, pleated coats. A rough-surfaced bird’s-eye 
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@ Box Jacket in Bedford cord, stone-coloured, 
with swing back and double tailored pockets. 
Designed for export by Louis London, who 
makes similar jackets in tweed for this 
country. 


@ A raincoat in proofed West of England 
herring-bone tweed in crimson and brown, 
that hangs straight from well - squared 
shoulders. Harrods. 


tweed is another popular choice for these short coats 
or for the full-length straight coats with their deep easy 
armholes. It is soft to handle and lovely to wear and 
needs impeccable tailoring to look chic. Spectator «se 
it for their three-quarter jacket with rounded yoke ind 
dolman sleeves. 

At Bradley’s there are coats in Linton tweeds, Irish 
tweeds and some smoother-surfaced Saxonies. /he 
prettiest of the Irish tweeds has flecks of dark green, 
emerald green and royal blue on a mixed oatmeal ind 
brown ground, and Bradleys make of it a swagger vat 
with a dark grey-green collar, a very subtle colour t iat 
is very smart indeed. A smooth Cumberland tweec of 
dark clerical grey has rope stripes in turquoise and g: !d. 
The stripes are widely spaced; grouped closely toget ier 
on the pouch pockets. This coat has raglan slee’ 
The boat-shaped yoke is shown on another rougher-surfaced tw ed 
coat which has a full back and medium collar. A diagonal oat al 
and black tweed shows the fashionable full, pleated skirt. Anot er 
coat, in smooth Saxony tweed, has a trouser stripe down each s de 
in check. This is a straight coat with deep box pleats belted in at 
the back with the check underlining the revers, collar and pock: ‘s. 

Some splendid Utility coats are being shown in the Win er 
ranges of the great branded houses. These cost round about -5, 
and the higher-priced range, which will cost about £3 more, ‘vill 
be available a little later in the Autumn. The Utility coats fol!ow 
much the same line as the others, though, of course, elabor.te 
working and piping cannot be used. Nevertheless there are sone 
extremely good-looking coats in hard-wearing, high-quality clotns. 
One of the smartest Utility coats of the Winter is shown by Der ta 
in a crimson and oatmeal herring-bone tweed, a bold design, with 
the coat tailored straight from the shoulder, a centre seam in ‘le 
back and deep armholes. This isa most attractive coat and a 
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For personal shoppers 
“Country Life’’ Wear Tweeds 
self-coloured or boldly checked 
in autumnal shades, are back 
again, as sturdily Scottish. 
as the heather and the 


bracken, and as lovely 


Pringle woollies are 
obtainable in the 


Knitwear department 
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4 WOLYROOD _ 


In Cimited supply 
at all Chibdrens Outfitters  Hiores 
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MALACHITE 
AND 
_ SILVER 


An interesting collection of antique jewellery, 
including the following attractive pieces 


1. Leaf design brooch . . 3 64 gns. 
2. Star brooch with heavy border 10 gns. 
3. Leaf bracelet 


Debenham & Freebody 
Langham 4444 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. (Debenhams Ltd.) 


















4. Anchor brooch . 7 ‘ P 43 gns. 
5. Effective design, beautiful markings 74 gns. 
? 6} gns. 6. Large leaf brooch. ‘. 7 73 gns. 
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A dress in one of the Dayellas designed 
for Winter, sprigged with flower-heads 
or in tiny duster checks. 


bargain if ever there was one. Laven- 
der blue with wood brown makes a 
winning combination among the Utility 
herring-bone tweeds in the Gardiner of 
Selkirk collection and has been used 
for suits by several of the big makers- 
up. One of the newest looking com- 
binations of the Winter is shown by 
the Cumberland Mills, who make tweed 
in bright tangerine and a dark brown 
for topcoats. This is a glowing colour 
combination which is becoming with 
Winter furs and velvet hats for town. 
Then there are some excellent plain 
fleck tweeds in all the Utility ranges, 
somewhat like homespuns, for suits and 
some gay combinations in colours 
among the striped tweeds that Jaeger 
are showing. 

There will be woollen dress crépes 
by the yard in the stores and a small 
proportion of these are in the higher- 
priced Utility range. There will not be 
a plethora of anything, but small 
supplies are going through regularly 
to all the big houses. Gardiners are 


showing some attractive herring-bone tweeds in two colours with 
Sometimes the stripe is } inch in 
a solid colour; at other times it looks like darning or feather-stitching. 
A deep bright coral, pale chalky pink and black is a lovely combina- 
tion for one of these; so is turquoise, black and cherry. More often 
the predominantly bright shade of the undertone of the herring-bone 


stripes in a third lively colour. 
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is picked up in the stripe. There is a 
lovely woollen dress crépe by John 
Knox which is woven with a modicum 
of angora to give a slight irregularity 
to the surface and a bloom, a fubric 
that needs watching for. 


HE collections being got read for 

the export market make »ne’s 
mouth water—heavenly woollen veor- 
gettes and superfine gabardines that 
are not genuine gabardines at al! but 
woollen chiffons woven with the 
narrow-ridged surface always as soci- 
ated with a gabardine. Knox all 
theirs Ribella and make it in several 


weights. Another Knox crépe | oks 
like the finest of fine honeyco:nbs, 
“Mirana”’ has a still softer handle and 


has been especially designed for the 
folded, gathered frocks. A dark pu rply 
smoke grey, a greyed pink and a sharp 
clear lemon and turquoise are co!ours 
that stand out in the range and are 
ones that we shall see a great deal in 
the future in this country when dyes 
and workers are released. 

Fabrics woven with glass are in 
the offing; so are all kinds of processes 
for rendering cloth dust-proof, grease- 
proof, water-proof. New sources for 
rayon have been discovered during the 
war and nylon is in the initial stages 


of peace production in this country. But until the New Year there 
is not likely to be a great deal of anything, though supplies are up to 
those of last year and, in some cases, better. 
short for a while as it is needed for re-equipment of the Forces in the 
Far East. More fully-fashioned stockings are being made, and Well- 
ingtons are being imported for the children. 


Rayon is going to be 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs 
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Youll see tt again soon! 











CROSSWORD No. 812 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a 
2-10, 


closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 812, Country LIFE, 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, August 23, 1945. 

Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United_States. 


















Name 


Address 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


ACROSS. 
1. The trio who went to sea in a bowl (4, 3, 2, 6) 
9. What the actor did first (7) 
10. New fun, sire (7) 
11. Only half ironical (4) 
12. Burst into flames (5) 
13. A substance from Manilla (4) 
16. Polonius warns against being one of thein (7) 
17. Not really a suggestion that the tree became 
vocally canine ! (3, 4) 
18. It’s mere sin to name the animals (7) 
21. ‘Like to the apples on the ’s shore, 
All ashes to the taste.” 








—Byron (4, 3) 





23. Plural 30 (4) 
ae thought in a —— shade.” 
—Marvell (5 


25. Brought up (4) 

28. —— a shindy, perhaps, though the foal does 
innocuously (5, 4 

29. Thus and thus we name the unnamed (7) 

30. For every one there is a remedy or the 

none (see Agatha Christie !) (4, 5, 3, 3 


a 
oe, 
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DOWN. 

1. Ran through the town in his night-gown 

2. The strikers who never stand up for tem- 
selves? (3, 4) 

3. ‘‘Oh, the littke ——, and how much it is! 

—Browning 4) 

4. Heads (7) 

5. Fry sputteringly (7) 

6. A sofa’s the most appropriate place for such 
silly people (4) 

7. Cry of adoration (7) 

8. Matthew is absent from the company 
(4, 4, 3, 4 

4. Talk will give a stem to the Giant-k: ‘er’s 
plant (5) 

15. Smudge (5) 

19, The last of the minor prophets (7) 

20. What tiger and hyena are (7) 

21. The actor’s helpful sideboard (7) 

22. Ride among the saints (7) 

26. Worth a ha’penny (1, 3) 

27. G. B. S., anagramatically speaking ! (4 








SOLUTION TO No. 811. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of August 10, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Chanctonbury; 9, Stonewall; 10, Morse; 11, In type; 
12, Postcard; 13, Gilpin; 15, Hawfinch; 18, Hedgehog; 19, Trader; 21, 
Nibbling; 23, Storks; 26, Heron; 27, Explained; 28, The Man of Ross. 
DOWN.—1, Casting; 2, About; 3, Cheapside; 4, Oval; 5, Balmoral; 6, 
Remit; 7, Breadth; 8, Ordained; 14, Ladybird; 16, First half; 17, 
Hornbeam; 18, Hunches; 20, Resides; 22, Lynch; 24, Rondo; 25, Open. 


The winner of Crossword No. 81¢ is 
Mr. Bernard Haines, 
Orchard House, Faringdon, 


Berkshire 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, — 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 



















